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FIRM GROUND IN FORMOSA 


The Barrier Against Asian Communism 
Il. Land Reform In Taiwan 


By Professor E. Stuart Kirby 


An article in the previous week’s Far Eastern 
Economic Review discussed some of the real weak- 
nesses of Communism in Asia, and the extent to 
which it had been or could be checked by measures 
of economic and social reform. There is a ten- 
dency to exaggerate the strength of Communism as 
a movement, to assume that it is a tide still at the 
height of its flow, and that it has all the initiative 
on its side. This view is far from giving a full or 
accurate perspective. In fact the positive appeal 
of Marxism—which is all of Communism on the 
plane of principle, of providing final answers to 
~ all the problems of human life—is remarkably weak 
everywhere in the world, and not least in Asia. 
There are few who understand it, or make any 
long study of it. Those who do so can easily see 
that present-day Communism—not least in Asia— 
has moved far from the basic and essential tenets 
of Marxism. 


The international Communist movement is 
opportunist, to a very marked degree; not in the 
least an affair of bedrock unchangeable principles, 
advancing to inevitable victory by their absolute 
solidity and justice. Its influence and power rise 
in direct proportion, on the one hand, to the poli- 
tical and military might of the Soviet Bloc; and 
in direct proportion, on the other hand, to the mis- 
takes, inadequacies, dislocations and distresses of 
other governments, societies and peoples. To ex- 


ploit particularly the latter, it is ready from mo- 
ment to moment to make any tactical or strategic 
change in its aims or its methods. Thus it is essen- 
tially unprincipled, and ‘has the initiative’ only to 
the extent that other people make _ themselves 
vulnerable to its attacks. 


Our preceding article pointed. out especially 
that Communism attained power in China by utilis- 
ing popular distress and discontent due to war- 
weariness, inflation, and various social and poli- 
tical faults, but particularly peasant discontent 
and the agrarian crisis. Subsequent reforms in 
other countries, in one alone of these spheres, land 
reform, have sufficed strongly to check and widely 
to divert the course of Communism in Asia. The 
Communists ceased, accordingly, to proclaim them- 
selves primarily as liberators of the peasants. 
Lately they have been concerned rather to stand 
nt Pg preservation of peace and the extension of 
trade. 


By peace they tended previously to mean free- 
dom for themselves to intervene in Korea and attack 
Formosa, but the United States and United Nations 
have stood firm on such points, and at the moment 
of writing Mr. Chou has asserted in Bandung that 
China does not wish to fight America, but to nego- 
tiate widely with her. Propaganda for the exten- 
sion of trade remains on the whole negatively 
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directed against the existing limitations; but those 
relate, after all, only to materials useful for war 
purposes, so perhaps we may see this welcome de- 
claration of absolute peacefulness followed by a 
declaration of absolute readiness to trade through 
normal channels and on normal lines? 


The preceding article in these pages outlined 
the land reform policy effected in Japan, which 
is one of the basic models in this connection. The 
next most important experience of land reform in 
non-Communist countries, that of Taiwan, is sum- 
marised below. 


The concept of land reform, of social justice 
in rural society, and of periodical redistributions 
of land, the basic means of livelihood, is extremely 
ancient in Chinese thought. (It has influenced also 
Japan and other Asian countries for centuries past). 
It is rather a tradition than a discovery of modern 
revolutionaries. Dr. Sun Yat Sen made it one of 
his fundamental principles, and gave it its first 
modern expression. It was one of the four main 
“planks” of his original nationalist party, the Tung 
Men Hui, in 1905. In 1924, he elaborated a great 
deal further on the theme, and specifically coined 
the slogan of “the land to the tiller’. 


In 1924-21 there were significant applications 
of land reforms in China on this basis by the Na- 
tionalists; and again in 1931-37 and 1937-45. But 
they were increasingly hampered by the pressure 
of the Japanese invasion on the one hand, and the 
struggle with the Communists on the other. In the 
latter periods, especially, they were on a relatively 
limited scale. Partly because there were grave 
shortcomings in the Nationalist administration; but 
partly also, it is fair to add, because they were 
proceeding carefully and on a local scale, within 
the limits of the resources they could spare from 
the major task of national defence, to test out 
their ideas and policies thoroughly before applying 
them on a wider and more long-term basis. In the 
postwar period 1945-49, considerable progress had 
been made in thus clarifying the fundamental and 
permanent programme, and there were a few areas 
in Nationalist territory which, it should be recorded, 
were interesting “models” of actual and achieved 
land reform. 

This experience was brought over to Taiwan, 
on the restoration of the island to China after the 
war, and became a basic feature of Nationalist con- 
solidation there. The conditions of the island were 
of course to some extent peculiar, especially as its 
economy and society had been shaped so much to 
the requirements of its functioning as a part of the 
Japanese Colonial Empire, rather than as a part 
of China. The land policy in Taiwan was applied 
in three main stevs, from 1949 onwards: the Rent 
Reduction in 1949, the Sale of Public Lands in 
ny and the Land-to-the-Tiller programme in 

53. 


The land problem in Taiwan was no less acute 
than in Japan or elsewhere in Eastern Asia. The 
land of Formosa was divided into ‘registered’ and 
‘unregistered’ categories, in the system inherited 
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from the Japanese occupation, The former in- 
cluded practically all the utilised land, while the 
latter had been only broadly surveyed, and included 
much forest land. Rather more than 5% of the 
area is under buildings, highways, etc.; the agricul- 
tural area consists of 40% paddy land, 24% dry 
fields, forest 23%, and wasteland or residue over 
10%. The crop area, of paddy and dryfield above, 
is about 900,000 chia (the chia is very nearly the 
same as a hectare). 


The island is comparatively heavily populated, 
and the rate of increase of population is very high; 
while the agricultural population is increasing rela- 
tively more than the total population. 


Total Agricultural 

population population 
1940-43 average 6.3 million 3.1 mn. 


About 60% of farm families were tenants, and 
the conditions of tenancy were particularly bad. 
The average rent was 50% of the produce, with a 
range up to 70%; in addition, tenants had to make 
deposits, pay in advance, and accept other burdens. 
There were few written contracts, and tenancies 
were usually terminable at the will of the land- 
lord. The number of tenants showed an increasing 
tendency in recent times, and their conditions de- 
teriorated; from the latter part of the War period, 
a landless rural proletariat also appeared, though 
this was one of the first to be eliminated by reform 
measures. 


Total number of farm families Of which: 
Owners Part- Tenants Farm 
owners Labourers 
1940-43 
average 448,000 31% 31% 38% — 
1947 613,000 28% 25% 37% 10% 
1949 665,000 34% 24% 36% * 7% 
1952 725,000 36% 24% 23% 6% 


The first move in the post-War reform was 
the Rent Reduction, enforced from 1949. No 
farmer is to pay a rent of more than 372% of the 
yield of his main crop. This was enforced in some 
parts of the Mainland between 1945 and 1949. It 
is sometimes described as a reduction of rent by 
25%. As tenants were commonly paying 50% of the 
main crop produce as rent, a reduction of 25% 
works out to 37.5% (50/100—(50/100 x 25/100) = 
375/1000). The main crop was registered in 1949, 
and written contracts were then enforced; 370,000 
new contracts were made, affecting 300,000 fami- 
lies, and cancelling all burdens and impositions 
other than the rent, which might not exceed 37.5% 
of the main crop (and, if below it, might not be 
raised). 


As in the Japanese Land Reform, locally. re- 


presentative committees were in charge of the as- 


sessments and the enforcement, and the greatest 
possible attention was paid to local conditions, or 
special circumstances of any kind. The survey and 
the records being good in Taiwan, the method of 
assessment was for the local committees to agree 
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on.a “standard” harvest yield for each particular 
piece of land. In the registratien, and in all con- 
tracts, the “main” crop is stipulated, even if there 
is more than one crop, or rotation. The rent is 
paid in terms of the main crop; i.e., if there are 
other crops, part or all may be paid in these, if 
that is agreed at any time by the landlord and the 
tenant together, the subsidiary crops being valued 
according to current local market’ prices. | 


Continuous checking and readjustment were 
insisted on in the years following the Rent Reduc- 
tion, and new local organisations were elected on a 
democratic basis to ensure that all necessary arbi- 
trations and clarifications were duly effected. The 
main consideration during and after the rent reduc- 
tion was to achieve an increase in agricultural pro- 
duction. Tenants’ incomes at once increased sub- 
stantially, by the reduction of their rents. It was 
desired still further to raise their standard of living, 
ie tag merely keeping up with the growth in popu- 
ation. 

At the same time, it was also desirable that 
the landlords should not necessarily be losers; if 
total production could be increased, this would be 
achieved, because the 37.5% they were getting after 
the Rent Reduction might even represent a larger 
amount than the 50% (of a smaller yield) which 
they were getting before. Further, it was desired 
to attract these increases in income away from the 
agricultural sector of the economy into industrial 
investment and capital formation. In fact the 
willingness of landlords as well as tenants was 
partly gained even before the Rent Restriction, by 
persuading them that there would be this possi- 
bility of an actual net gain, plus the opening of 
new and better prospects of investment. This was 
in fact the result; all parties were actually gainers 
in real income. | 


The purchase of land by tenant farmers was 
much encouraged by these developments. It gather- 
ed pace in the next few years, in response also to 
the other developments described below; by the 
end of 1953, all former tenants had purchased the 
land they were using. 7 } 


The second major step was the Sale of Public 
Lands. On the restoration of Formosa to Chinese 
government in 1945, the landed property of the 
Japanese Government and Japanese nationals in 
Formosa was nationalised. This included some 20% 
of the agricultural land. Experimental sales of 
this state land were made in 1948; the main drive 
to sell all of it, in such a way as to assist poor 
farmers as much as possible and further the land 
reform, began in 1951. The sale price was fixed 
at two-and-a-half times the main crop yield. This 
decision related to the “375” principle, the norm 
of maximal rental at 37.5%. Because the average 
sale-value of land in all China was about seven times 
the rental. If the latter is 37.5%, 7 x 37.5% = 
262.6%; taking into account the particular circum- 
stances in Taiwan, it was fair to round the figure 
off to 250%. This price might be paid by the tenant 
purchaser in six-monthly instalments over 10 years. 
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By the end of 1953, 63,000 chia of public land 
had been sold in this way to 122,000 families. 


Under these procedures, the local representa- 
tive bodies were strengthened, and gained much 
experience. The farmers’ associations and coopera- 
tive movements grew rapidly and effectively from 
the time onwards. In 1951, there was a great ad- 
ministrative improvement, including a new classi- 
fication’ of land ownership. Some 6,600,000 index 
cards were made, giving a complete basis of in- 
formation. The way was thus prepared for the 
next major step. 


This was the Land-to-the-Tiller Programme. 
The Land-to-the-Tiller Act was passed in 1953. Its 
basic provision was that each landowner might 
retain a certain amount of land—broadly defined 
as 3 chia of paddy land of the middle grade of 
quality. Any surplus above this, and all tenanted 
land, and all land under joint ownership, and any 
immovable fixtures therewith, was compulsorily to 
be purchased by the Government. The land pur- 
chased was to be valued at 2% times the annual 
main crop. The assessments, the careful adjust- 
ments for different local circumstances, different 
kinds of land, various crops or combinations of 
crops, etc., were made on the same lines as were 
outlined above in respect of the preceding measures, 
and similarly regulated and administered by repre- 
sentative local committees. 


The Government’s payment to the landlords 
was made to the extent of 70% of the purchase price 
in land bonds in kind. These pay interest in six- 
monthly instalments, with provisions for redemp- 
tion, over 10 years. The remaining 30% of the pur- 
chase price was in stocks of Government enter- 
prises; namely the following, the ownership of 
which was to be transferred from State to private 
hands. Four Government Corporations were in- 
volved. The Cement Corporation and the Paper 
and Pulp Corporation were to be sold in one opera- 
tion and subsequently operated as integral units; 
the Agricultural and Forest Development Corpora- 
tion and the Industrial and Mining Corporation 
would be divided into plant-units, each of which 
would be sold separately and afterwards managed 
separately. 

The two former Corporations (Cement and 
Paper and Pulp) were more profitable and attrac- 
tive as investmeni-holdings, and also easier to 
manage in private hands; to encourage public parti- 
cipation in industrial enterprise, the 30% of the 
purchase-price of land which was to be paid to 
iandlords in the form of stocks would be mainly 


from the stocks of these two Corporations. To be. 


exact, 70% of the stocks paid over to former land- 
lords were from these two Corporations, and 30% 
from the other’ two, the 
Forestry Corporation and the Industrial and Min- 
ing Corporation. Any stocks remaining in Govern- 


ment hands of these undertakings would be sold on 
the open market, and land bonds would be taken 
also in exchange for them. The administration of 
all this was by official committees. The working 
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of these, in conjunction with the rise of farmers’ 
associations, cooperatives, etc., the extension of 
public health services, and the institution of general 
education, has contributed greatly to the develop- 


ment of administrative and social-democracy in Tai- 
wan. 


Taiwan has become a country mainly populated 
by an independent and self-reliant peasantry. Al! 
classes in its agrarian areas have been given an 
effective interest in the industrial and commercial! 
progress of the country. An observer who, like the 
present writer, knew the island previously in pre- 
War days, can see at once that there are great 
changes in the pattern of rural living there, with 
on the whole a considerable improvement in the 
country-people’s standard of living. Taiwan has 
always been materially progressive. Despite heavy 
war-damage, the basis excellently laid down (from 
a technical point of view) by the Japanese has been 
recast and much developed. 


The land reform. was-also one of the most 
successful ventures in American cooperation with 
allied peoples and governments. 
(Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction), which 
largely planned and handled the whole business, is 
an example—in a world which contains some less 
fortunate instances of endeavours in this field—of 
efficient, clear-sighted, humane and unselfish inter- 
national collaboration, on entirely mutual and 
straightforward lines. There has been some good 
work, in this respect, also in the industrial sphere, 
of which we may be able to give an account in sub- 
sequent articles. 


Not many Taiwanese were able to get educa- 
tion, in former times. Now compulsory education 
is universal and effective in the primary grades, 
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while the higher grades are being gradually es 
tablished and thrown open. This new education i 
strongly Nationalistic, inculcating the nationa 
language, and the highest pride in the whole cultur 
and all the traditions of China. The spirit of this 
is far from being ‘reactionary’. The present writer 
has seen Chinese education at work, in all parts of 
the country and under all sorts of conditions, for 
very many years past. Never has he seen a wider 
coverage given in the curricula to other countries, 
other cultures and other ways of life, or a more 
serious and sincere effort to develop Nationalist 
thought—in particular to develop and apply the 
general principles of Dr. Sun Yat Sen as a basis 
for modern Chinese thought. 


The common people of Taiwan do not much 
wear their hearts on their sleeves, and it is not easy 
to say, with journalistic assurance, how they are 
affected. But the enthusiasm and high morale of 
official personnel, technicians, managers, and other 
participants in these developments are notable; 
they welcome visitors, and their questions, and de- 
vote endless trouble and great hospitality to help- 


ing them to see and understand whatever they 
wish. 


All these are notable factors in the resistance 
to, and rejection of, Communism. There is firm 
ground in Taiwan, despite many difficulties, and 
the impossibility of seeing very exactly into the 
future. It is not merely a question of obstinate re- 
sistance to the further advance of Communism, but 
of building up, and demonstrating in practice; a 
positive alternative to it, in Chinese, Asian and in- 
ternational terms. This is well realised, and is 
being more boldly attempted than is sometimes 
appreciated abroad. 


COLLECTIVIZATION SLOW-DOWN IN CHINA 


Domestic misfortunes like the floods and other troubles, 
and a variety of other failures in agricultural output—as 
well as, perhaps, the repeated warning lessons from the 
Soviet Union—forced Peking into a tactical withdrawal on 
the collectivization front. The immense _ splurge in the 
paper creation of producer co-operatives out of mutual aid 
teams in the early part of the year did more harm than 
good. Where the local officials were persistent and in- 
sistent on a thorough amalgamation of mutual aid teams into 
the higher stage, their action was resented and in some 
places obstructed. Where the officials merely issued the 
order and left everything at that, there was confusion or 
inaction. But what is certain is that for two years now the 
farms failed to fulfil their part in feeding with finance and 
provender the heavy industrialization of the country. 

The imbalance was often noted in the Soviet Union be- 
tween industry and agriculture, but that was mostly after 
a vast amount of industrialization. In this case the indus- 
trialization has barely begun before the imbalance became 
only too obvious. 


A directive published for domestic circulation but not 


yet broadcast ordered the cessation or postponement of any 
further creation of producer co-operatives. But if the in- 
effective multiplication of these bodies caused havoc with 
the plans, what of the effective conversion of all mutual aid 
teams into co-operatives, or collectives? The Soviet Union's 
terrific troubles is an example still of what can—and almost 
certainly would—happen, perhaps in more acute degree, in 
China, which is compelled to export foodstuffs and other 
agricultural products to pay for her machinery, whereas 
the Soviet Union is a great gold-producer and has sent 
valuable consignments of gold abroad, as well as timber, 
in which her. resources. are immense. In China the 
peasants are left with not enough for their own needs, and 
nobody can expect greater output and harder work in such 
a case. The more the farming masses are “organised” the 
less they work and the poorer the output. That at any rate 
seems to be the lesson of the endless “agricultural crises” 
in the Soviet Union. China claims, on the contrary, that 
output has increased precisely where the farmers are most 
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organised. Certainly Peking has done its best to ensure this, 
for all the special favours, such as loans and the supply of 
implements and fertilizers, have been granted to the pro- 
ducer co-operatives and, to a less extent, to the mutual aid 
teams—not to the persistent individual peasants. But now 
the Government has called for a cessation of the almost 
feverish multiplication of producer co-operatives which fol- 
lowed a directive from the hierarchy early on 1954. 


Actually the best method for increasing output is im- 
provement of the rice type, and the next increased irriga- 
tion to provide for two crops. Surest of all is ‘the conver- 
sion of larger areas of wasteland to paddy cultivation. This 
seems to be realised now by the bureaucracy, for it was re- 
cently announced that the increased area to be brought into 
cultivation this year includes half a million hectares in 
South China, which is equal to the increase planned for the 
whole of the rest of the country. This, together with great- 
ly expanded irrigation facilities, is expected to raise the 
output of grain by ten million tons. Kwangsi is apparently 
to play a big part in the expansion in the South, for a 
message last week-end said that this province, which was a 
grain-deficit province until 1952, plans to turn single-crop 
areas into double-crop areas and to turn many dry fields to 
paddy so as to meet the target of an additional million tons 
of rice. The 17,000 producer co-operatives and 400,000 


mutual aid teams are looked to for this increase, and perhaps_ 


these semi-collectives will be more successful when mobilised 
for new lands than they have been in established farms, 
where relations have become quarrelsome and unhappy, not 
enly over the fair distribution of proceeds but even over 
the variation of labour put in. Apparently some work very 
hard—and some do not. 


The Communist Party Director of Rural Work, Teng 
Tzu-hui, described the existing agricultural producer co- 
operative as much the same as the Soviet’s “common tillage 
society,” and he says it will be some years before they will 
venture beyond this point and take over the land from the 
peasant-owners. Transition towards the artels (the common 
ownership of the means of production) must proceed, he 
says, by cautious and gradual diminution of the remunera- 
tion granted to land. Already stages have been reached in 
many places where reward for labour had risen and com- 
pensation for land dropped. There appears to be some 
difference of opinion between him and Government officials 
about the disposition of farm animals. Teng Tzu-hui told 
the youth conference on rural work last summer that while 
the land remains nominally under private Ownership and is 
merely managed by the co-operatives, anymals should be 
owned by the co-operative. A Cabinet Decree last March 
on Spring sowing stated that too great haste in turning over 
animals to common ownership is to be condemned. 


The advanced programme of collectivization of farms, 
which developed such a flourish in the early part of 1954, is 
under the direct control of the Party, not of the Govern- 
ment. It is being handled with as much subtlety as well as 
gradualness as can be employed with useful effect, in con- 
tradistinction to the savagery of Stalin, which evoked like 
sentiments among the kulaki, who forthwith slaughtered 
their animals. They hope the farmers will hardly notice the 
stealthy processes going on under their noses whereby in 
the end they are to lose their land, but there are plenty of 
indications that the peasants are not quite such fools. The 
weekly newsletter issued by an editorial research body here 
says it learns from various reports that the farmers have 
noticed the radical change and are reacting violently. 
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There is, in any case, a long way to go despite the 
splurge last year, for by February, 1955, when Peking was 
seeing the necessity of calling a halt to the adventurous 
rush, only ten per cent of the peasant households, or about 
15 million households, had been enticed or commanded to 
enter the production co-operatives, and even so the em- 
phasis was still on Manchuria and North China. The target 
date for the completion of collectivization throughout the 
country is 1962. Already reports suggest that the pressure 
on the peasant to fall into line with the co-operative ideas 
has led to less rather than more production. The Party 
are taking over more and more of the job of guiding and 
compelling the peasants. Its cadres are responsible now not 
only for the political and cultural direction of the villages 
but also the management of all agricultural operations from 
the earliest manuring to the gathering of the harvest. It is 
a tremendous thing. In the Soviet Union it ranked next to 
the second. world war in its terrible and lethal consequences. 
In China it is bigger still, and not only because of such 
vast numbers. 


Teng Tzu-hui’s singularly lucid exposition of land policy 
last July attributed three motives to the policy. The first is 
to increase production, which can only come from co-opera- 
tion. A small-scale agrarian economy, it is argued, is not 
capable of producing according to plan the large quantities 
of food and industrial raw material needed to restore the 
balance of supply and demand on the market—and, he ought 
to have added, pay for industrialization. Collectivization and 
industrialization always go together in Communist concepts. 
The second advantage is that the co-operatives can easily be 
accepted by the peasants and can also gradually reform the 
system of private peasant ownership. Thirdly, this type of 
co-operative can be brought under the control of the State 
plan, whereas individual peasants work on their own and 
formulate their own plans. 


It is one of Teng Tzu-hu?s arguments that not more 
than one per cent of the farmers are kulaki in the areas first 
to be taken over and only two to three per cent in areas 
occupied later. The kulaki’s economic power is also now 
very small. The situation in China differs widely from what. 
it was in the Soviet Union when Stalin and the kulaki were 
locked in mortal combat. One Communist official, Tsao 
Kuo-shing, is quoted as saying that in the areas first liberated 
land reform has already extinguished the rich peasant, and 
the State monopoly of buying and selling agrarian products 
has precluded all possibility of this small body ever expand- 
ing. 


On the other hand, quality and organisation have again 
been jettisoned for quantity in the creation of production 
co-operatives. There were only 14,000 at the end of 1953, 
and 400,000 at the end of 1954. By the end of February 
1955 a further 158,000 had been added to make the total 
580,000. The People’s Daily said last August that of the 
220,000 production co-operatives existing then, only 30% 
were in working order; over half of them were not or- 
ganised and ten to twenty per cent were in such a state of 
chaos that only drastic action could prevent a fall in pro- 
duction. One small complication is that there are not nearly 
enough bookkeepers to go round. It is estimated that the 
percentage of effective co-operatives has fallen still more 
as a result of the continued rush in January and February 
this year, and that not more than 20% are functioning 
normally. In 60% the farmers have been enrolled, but there 
is no organised activity. In another 20% the farmers are 
said to be resisting vigorously. 
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THE NEW REGIME IN SINGAPORE 


The Singapore Progressive Party, which was the main 
elected group in the old Legislative Council, now compiain 
that the Labour Front is being enabled to take and keep 
power because of the Governor’s nominations, to the As- 
sembly, of two members of the Labour Front. This gives 
the Government 81 votes in an Assembly of 32. The 
Front’s coalition Government is formed by ten Labour Front 
members, three Alliance members, and three official members 
with portfolios, together with two pro-Labour nominated 
members. The Progressives also complained that the 
Governor’s action was “a direct departure from the declara- 
tion of the Secretary of State, reinforced by another de- 
claration of the Colonial Secretary of Singapore at the July 
session of the Legislative Council, when Mr. Goode rejected 
a suggestion that the Governor should use the powers of 
nomination to increase the strength of a party.” 

One of the first questions the new Council of Minis- 
ters had to take up was that of their salaries. The colum- 
nist “Cynicus” got his blow in first by disclosing that “for 
no known reason,” a great many people assumed that the 
Chief Minister will receive S$5,000 a month—which is what 
the Governor gets after a lifetime in the Colonial Service. 
His own guess was that it may be the same as that of the 
Chief Secretary, i.e., $3,000 a month or thereabouts. It is 
also believed that the other Ministers will be paid 8$2,500, a 
figure clearly based on Federation levels. Actually, nobody 
can really tell what the salaries will be. The Council of 
Ministers may have its ideas, but it is the Assembly which 
will vote the funds and presumably have the last word, though 
there is always the precedent of the revolt of the House of 
Commons on pay for its members, and the action of the 
Cabinet on their revolt! Allowances for Assemblymen will 
also come up for decision at the same time—altogether an 
embarrassing occasion! There is no certainty that the rate 
will remain at S$500 a month, which is what the former 
Legislative Councillors received, but there seems little rea- 
son for any change. In Britain the ordinary member gets 
£1,000 a year, plus £2 a day for every sitting except 
Fridays, for expenses. They have to be at the House all 
the time, so that £700 a year (the equivalent of S$500 a 
month) seems reasonable unless Singapore ever finds it 
necessary to have daily sessions of its Assembly. 

One of the first things to be done is to solve the hous- 
ing problem. It remains to be determined whether Ministers 
will get official houses, but the Minister of Communications 
and Works, Mr. Francis Thomas, will have to leave the quar- 
ters he occupied as Vice-Principal of St. Andrew’s College. 
But if the Ministers do have to be accommodated at public 
expense, the houses will have to be built. Already many 
civil servants have. to be accommodated in boarding-houses 
and hotels because of the inadequacy of Government housing. 

The Chief Minister told Mr. Vernon’ Bartlett—who 
found him “a strange blend of elation and humility’—that 
he wanted the abolition of the remaining nominated seats 
in the Assembly and also the abolition of the Governor's 
reserved powers. But he fully realised the Commonwealth's 
vital and basic interest in the defence and economy of 
Singapore. “We want to attain full independence in full 
co-operation with Britain,” he added. The existing Emer- 
gency Regulations offend against the people’s sense of jus- 
tice, he said, but the first duty of any Government is to 
maintain law and order, and therefore it will be necessary 
to submit the regulations to an honest and thorough review. 

The four members nominated to the Singapore Legis- 
lative Assembly are Mr. Francis Thomas, who is Minister 
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for Local Government, Lands and Housing; Mr. G. A. P. 
Sutherland, the manager of the Chartered Bank; Mr. Ong 
Piah Teng, a native of Quemoy, who was brought up and 
educated in Singapore, became a banker and then, after he 
had retired, returned to business as head of his own import- 
export firm and had served on numerous Chinese Chamber 
advisory committees; and Mr. Richard Chuan Hoe Lim, a 


barrister who practised in Hongkong till 1936, when he 


joined the Singapore firm of Mallal & Nemazee. He is a 
keen student of international law and politics. 

The average age of the six Ministers is 43. The Chief 
Minister, Mr. David Marshall, is 46. He is a Singapore boy 
and was a volunteer in the last war. He was taken prisoner 
in 1942 and was sent to Japan, returning in 1946. He is 
looking after Commerce as well as being Chief Minister. 
Mr. Marshall is a brilliant man, of high education, a great 
orator and possessing a magnetic personality. Mr. Abdul 
Hamid bin Jumat, Minister of Communications and Works, 
is 39 and a businessman who was also brought up and 
educated in Singapore, where he is also Chairman of the 
Singapore Division of UMNO. The Minister for Education, 
Mr. Chew Swee Kee (37), was the child of poor parents 
in Ipoh. He was an interpreter in the Chinese secretariat 
as well as in the police courts and is now a practising ac- 
countant and a keen trade unionist. The Minister of Health, 
Mr. A. J. Braga, is another Singapore boy and a member 
of the Middle Temple, London. He was a Municipal Com- 
missioner for three terms before the last war, and is Presi- 
dent of the Singapore Recreation Club. Mr. Lim Yew Hock 
(Labour and Welfare), another Singapore-born boy, is 
President of the Trades Union Congress. The Founder of 
the Singapore Labour Party, Mr. Francis Thomas, the Eng- 
lish-born son of a clergyman, and an honours graduate of 
Cambridge, came out for the staff of St. Andrew’s School 
in 1934, worked on the “Death Railway” and was also a pri- 
soner in Japan. Mr. J. M. Jumabhoy, an assistant Minister, 
was born in India but was educated in Singapore and lived 
there most of his life. Thus the majority are Singapore- 
born and in addition to this substantial link several of them 
also have the bond of fellow wartime prisoners. 


The UMNO and Malay Union delegates failed to turn 
up at a meeting called by the Alliance to discuss with the 
MCA their position in the new Coalition in Singapore. The 
UMNO and MCA men joined the Government; the Malay 
Union Assemblyman will stay out. The Coalition Govern- 
ment’s 15 votes*(10 Labour Front, three ex-officio, two Al- 
liance) will be increased by two votes from the Nominated 
members and at least one from the Independents, leaving 
the Opposition with a maximum of 14. It has been well 
described as “a stronger and more stable Ministry” than 
had appeared likely immediately after the election. Behind 
them is a balanced team of civil servants. There are three 
ex-officio Ministers: the Chief Secretary, Mr. Goode; the 
Financial Secretary, Mr. Hart; and the Attorney-General, 
Mr. Davies. They share collective responsibility with the 
political Ministers and will always vote with the Government. 
They will have considerable influence in the counsels of the 
Government but not a decisive voice. The Party Ministers 
also have the aid of the new permanent secretaries, some of 
them former heads of departments, and members of the 
old Legislative Council. 3 

The nomination of two Labour Front members to the 
Assembly is criticised. After all, it is a minority Govern- 
ment, which now has a clear majority in the Assembly on 
the strength of less than one-third of the poll, and our 
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HONGKONG RICE 


Nobody knows how much rice is consumed every year 
in Hongkong. The matter has been under discussion now 
for many months, and no satisfactory answer is forthcom- 
ing. It was estimated last November at 365,000 tons. In 
their answer to critics, the Department of Commerce & In- 
dustry gave it at 230,000 and raised it later to 250,000. In 


the unofficial estimate, the traditional Chinese calculation of 


“one man, one pound, one day” was relied upon on the basis 
of the official figure of 2,250,000 for the population. This 
gave the daily consumption at exactly 1,000 tons. The 
estimate was of course a first approximation, based on that 
what was known, and because nobody had yet taken the 
trouble to give any authoritative figure. As it happens, 
neither the figure for the local population, nor that for the 
individual consumption of rice are known with any accuracy. 
The figure for the population of 2,500,000 refers to June 
1953 and was even then uncertain. Since then there has 
been a substantial rise in the number of births. Individual 
consumption of rice is still more uncertain. Mr. Ingram, in 
his book on Hongkong, quotes 1 catty a day. Official quar- 
ters are of several minds on the question and their respec- 
tive estimates vary widely. Department of Labour make it 
one catty in their cost of living index. Dept. of Commerce 
& Industry only 10 ozs. or less than half. Social Welfare’s 
estimate is about 14 ozs. (18 for men and 12 for depen- 
dents). 

It is strange, but true, that no one seems to have 
made a simple survey and obtained a better result than 
either 21 or 10 ozs. In the absence of a simple survey 
we are faced with a situation where either 24 million people 
or 24 million eat either 10 or 20 ozs. of rice. 


Singapore contemporary says the precedent may prove awk- 
ward on a future occasion. Yet only the Labour Front 
could have formed a Government and plainly it had to be 
reinforced, in the Assembly and in the Council of Ministers. 

The Labour Front fought the election largely in the 
expectation that it would be no more than a powerful op- 
position group in the Legislative Assembly. As one obser- 
ver put it, they saw themselves baiting and harassing a feeble 
Progressive or right wing coalition over a’ long period of 
four years, when the Government party would go to the 
electorate, be handsomely beaten, and give the Labour 
Frontiers their chance. Even the programme of the Labour 
Frontiers is that of a party in opposition and therefore not 
expecting it would ever have to implement it. Its promises 
are quite likely to trip it up. 

The dissident member of the Labour Front and one of 
its founders, Mr. C. H. Koh, has published a letter in the 
papers which reveals that in spite of denials there have been 
severe differences among the Front leaders. His letter 
stresses the need for open and healthy discussion of differ- 
ences and the danger of trying to keep argument over policy 
secret. Unfortunately the full Party machine is not yet 
properly organised; nor for that matter are things much 
better in the other Parties in Singapore. It will not be so 
easy there as in England anyway. But the Labour Front is 
to hold a general meeting soon'and has opened its member- 
ship lists, so there is a prospect that disputes will be ham- 
mered out in due course. As_ the Straits Times put it, 
nobody thinks are the worse of the men who organised the 
Labour Front victory at the polls because they are bedevilled 
by the troubles common to all political parties. 
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CONSUMPTION 


The other method of computation is from the actual 
quantity of rice imported into Hongkong. Here we run into 
new difficulties: according to Government, rice imported dur- 
ing 1954 was 232,000 tons. On the other hand, the official 
figure for imports for the year is only 98,000 tons; there 
is a discrepancy of 134,000 tons. This. difference is pre- 
sumably made up from two sources: liquidation of the stock- 
pile, and smuggling; unfortunately neither quantity is known. 
The stockpile was officially stated to have been reduced from 
a peak figure of 131,000 ittons to 31,000 tons at the end of 
1954, but what were the actual figures at the beginning of 
this year was not stated. From official figures for sale of 
reserve rice during last year, it seems probable that most of 
the liquidation occurred during that year and 90,000 tons 
seem a reasonable estimate. There are obviously no official 
figures for smuggling, but imports into Macao are given offi- 
cially as 50,000 tons. Estimated rice consumption in Macao 
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ECONOMIC REPORTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. KANN (Les Angeles) 


Climactic- Liquidation 


After having reached the 419 mark, Industrials came 
down about 28 points, or 6.7% within five days. Such cor- 
rective action had to be surmised, for the trees cannot be 
expected to reach the skies. While this country’s economy 
continues to flourish, there is a limit to expansion. In at- 
tempting to analyze the stiff downward movement, we arrive 
at the following contributary factors: 


(1) Stock prices and speculative psychology had both 
reached such heights of optimism that reaction became 
practically inevitable. (2) The leaders in the upward 
surge were mostly defense industrial stocks, primarily air- 
crafts. This last mentioned line has risen steeply and was 
one of the worst sufferers when the break came. Reasons 
for these happenings were that (a) there has been a cut- 
back in the backlog of government orders; (b) Aircraft 
companies, though having had a huge turnover, made only 
3% on orders executed last year; (c) There is likelihood of 
the authorities initiating renegotiations with the Aircraft 
industry which method, if realized, is likely to bring down 
profit margins considerably. (3) In the first March week 
U.S. military officials stationed in the Far East issued warn- 
ings of imminent war against Red China. (4) Wild gambl- 
ing sprees in penny uranium shares, a factor which I have 
discussed repeatedly in the column of this journal. (5) Al- 
though business is excellent at this stage, there exist ap- 
prehensions that the late summer and autumn might bring 
a mild recession. 


(6) Last, but by no means least, the ‘friendly’ con- 
gressional inquiry by ithe Banking Committee under the 
chairmanship of Senator Fulbright, Democrat from Arkansas. 
While such an investigation can serve useful purposes, there 
definitely is a political tinge attached to the procedure. Most 
of the democrats welcome the procedure, while the majority 
of the republicans see in the movement unfriendly opposition. 
They argue that their regime has brought about prosperity 
in most lines, and they see in the democrats investigatory 


is 1,000 tons a month or 12,000 tons a year. This leaves a 


surplus of 38,000 tons which was obviously smuggled into 
Hongkong. 


Total consumption would then be made up of :— 


246,000 tons 


This figure is much lower than expected. 
is 24 million the daily ration is 10 ozs. 


If we wish to avoid uncertainty about the extent and 
the amount of smuggling from Macao to Hongkong we may 
lump together the two territories. The figures became 


If the population 


. 258,000 tons for about 2,700,000 people; the figure for the 


daily ration is still about 9 ozs. If we take these figures 
at their face value and consider what is known of the con- 
sumption of other foodstuffs, there emerges a new and rather 
startling revelation—that food consumption in the Colony 
is exceedingly low, a fact which undoubtedly calls for atten- 
tion. 


— Critic 


action an unnecessary and uncalled for roadblock. This 
view is characterised by the hearings of many experts in- 
vited to testify before the Senate Banking Committee on 
the current problem as to whether stock quotations are too 
high or not on the basis of actualities. 

Here are quoted a few opinions from parties summoned 
to appear before the Senate Banking Committee. Dr. John 
K. Galbraith (Democrat), a former Deputy Price Adminis- 
trator and currently Professor of Economics at Harvard, 
opined that there was too much speculation in the Stock 
Market and counselled caution. He gave it as his view that, 
in the event of the New York Stock Market advancing fur- 
ther, margins on stock purchases should be raised from the 
present 60% level to 100%. 

The former chairman under the democratic regime of 
the Federal Reserve Board, Marriner S. Eccles, found that 
there were elements of real danger to the American economy 
in both, the stock market as well as in the housing booms, 
both of which he felt could not be maintained. 

In contradistinction to the views expressed by Mr. 
Eccles, the present head of the Federal Reserve Board 
testified before the Banking Committee that credit buying 


of shares should not be terminated entirely, “unless you 


want to promote a lower standard of living.” These remarks 
were offered by Mr. McChesney Martin, Jr. 

Mr. Martin, without defining his views on higher margin 
requirements (which his office would generate), held that 
even with higher margins there would be the analogous 
amount of speculation, though partly in other directions. 
Mr. Martin, a Republican, was a former president of the New 


York Stock Exchange. 


Senator Lehman (D, Lib), a well-known financier from 
New York, said there was no assurance ‘that there has been 
a loss of capital and that the market could bounce back up 
once again. 


An outstanding expose was supplied to the Senate 
Banking Committee by the present incumbent of the 
Federal Treasury, Secretary Humphrey. He _ delivered 


a stern lecture to the investigating Committee, giving his 
opinion that the ‘friendly inquiry’ may be injuring or 
destroying confidence in this country’s economy. He cau- 
tioned that the procedure can easily contribute to the ques- 
tioning of confidence and create uncertainty as to what the 
future’ may hold in store. He warned that the Stock 
Exchange is a meeting place of the ideas of millions of 
people from widely scattered areas and that this is one 
reason why people cannot predict what the market is going 
to do from day to day. 

Mr. Humphrey continued and suggested that public 
opinion is something which Chairman Fulbright seeming- 
ly overlooked, or cared little about, judging by some of 
the reckless proposals that were introduced in the previous 
week’s hearings. Amongst these was Senator Fulbright’s 
opinion that capital gains should be taxed as regular in- 
come, which would amount to a confiscation of capital. In 
obvious reference to the sharp market decline in March, 
Humphrey warned the Committee that confidence was a sub- 
tle thing, adding that it is built up slowly and can easily be 
shaken. And then the Secretary continued: “Confidence 
manifests itself in many ways: A crowd leaving a theatre at 
the close of a play will walk out in orderly fashion; but if, 
as the curtain goes down, somebody calls ‘fire’, terror can 
reign and great injury result.” 
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The Secretary of the Treasury emphasized that a 
healthy stock market is one of the evidences of a strong and 
growing nation and that widespread ownership of American 
industry, is to be encouraged. A healthy stock market is 
essential if the role of equity financing in corporate finance 
is to flourish, The role of Government should be to do 
what it can in making stock market activity contribute rather 
than detract from the soundness of our financial structure. 


* * 


Prognostications are at all times difficult and ungrateful. 
However, I venture the opinion that prices of sound shares 
are not too high in view of the present state of the country’s 
economy. I believe that the market in New York will go 
higher than it was, but I am fully alive to the fact that it 
will undergo many tests. In other words, we are likely to 
witness numerous zigzag movements. Naturally, the stock 
market is liable to collapse in the event of unfavorable poli- 


- tical news and real war threats. 1956 needs close watching, 


for it is an election year, a period in which both major poli- 
tical parties will strive to appear in their holiday garments. 
Very few people will subscribe to the pronunciamento of 
Senator Fulbright, culminating in the statement that the 
market must be inherently weak if it is affected by his friendly 
inquiry. I should not feel surprised if the margin for buying 
stocks was raised to 75%. 


Royal Dutch Treat 


Under this appropriate heading Sutro & Co., an old- 
established member of the New York Stock Exchange, 
eulogizes the prospects of Royal Dutch Oil Co. in their fort- 
nightly Review. Special stress is laid on the concern’s tre- 
mendous growth in recent years. Aggressive management 
and heavy reinvestment of earnings have enabled the com- 
pany not only to retrieve losses suffered during world war 
II, but to establish a stronger position than it ever enjoyed. 


World crude demand is expected to increase at a much 
more rapid pace than domestic requirements. This sky- 
rocketing growth in world petroleum needs will be met mainly 
through oil produced in the Middle East. On the other hand, 
United States domestic supplies will be supplemented by im- 
ports originating primarily in Venezuela. Royal Dutch is in 
the enviable position to benefit from the increased output in 
the Middle East and in America, since in them are located 
in excess of two-thirds of its total reserves, currently esti- 
mated at six billion barrels. 


In addition to the advantages from more rapid growth of 
foreign demand, producers abroad might have the advantage 
of enhanced profit margins. Intensity and depth required in 
exploratory activities in U.S.A. will over the long run keep 
costs rising and necessitate higher prices for crude. Apart 
from this growth potential there exist some other factors 
that, at the price of $77, appear to make Royal Dutch shares 
almost a bargain counter opportunity with Tiffany quality. 
An appraised value of assets at $150 per share means that 
the investor can obtain an excellent equity at a 50% discount. 
The management is one of the most experienced and versatile 
to be found; trained in the highly competitive United States 
oil and gas industry, they are subsequently dispersed through- 
out the many producing areas of the world for a broadening 
of experience until they are well prepared to cope with the 
scope and intricacies of the international oil business. Shell 
Oil, the American subsidiary of Royal Dutch, has a spectacular 
and outstandingly successful exploration program. 


Capitalization consists of 24,320,000 shares (Glds. 50) 
preceded by $508 million in priorities. Net income for 1954 
is estimated at $10 per share. _A cush dividend of $2.15 offers 
a somewhat meager yield, but prospects for an increase appear 
to be good. As earnings and dividends rise and the American 
prejudice against foreign investments is eroded (as exemplified 
by the acceptance of Unilever), the shares should work up 
gradually to a price-earnings ratio more in line with the 
10-12 multiple accorded comparable domestic companies. 


* * 
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So far Sutro & Co. Whilst on the subject, there exists 
an excellent American oil concern, Pure Oil, the shares of 
which are simultaneously quoted also at $77. The company 
has producing, refining and marketing facilities and is richly 
endowed with oil and gas reserves. Pure Oil has been a leader 
im offshore discoveries in the Gulf of Mexico. Value per 
share on the basis of gas reserves is $64, while based upon 
oit: reserves $128. Earnings in 1954 were $7.12 per share, 
and dividends $3.12. A two for one split is pending, to- 
gether with replacement of the 5% preferred with bonds at 
a saving of taxes and charges. 


Another outstanding oil producer is Phillips Petroleum 
Co. Shares stand at the identical price range. Its net re- 
venues per share in 1954 were $5.20, and the dividend was 
$3. Gas reserves are valued at $46 per share, and oil re- 
serves at $68. 


Items of General Interest 


The largest oil company, Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
reports net earnings for 1954 at about $584,000,000 or $9.35 
per common share. The total includes affiliates in Europe 
and North Africa. Comparative figures for 1953 were 
$582,000,000, respectively $9.61 per share. | 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation states that its capacity since 
world war II grew to the extent of 48% and now stands at 
19,100,000 tons. This total is more than Great Britain’s 


entire steel production. Last year Bethlehem’s Shipbuilding: 


Division delivered 23 ships and 86 non-propelled craft and 
repaired or converted 4,021 vessels. Improved benefits under 
Bethlehem’s Insurance Program became effective in 1954, in- 
cluding a $1,000 boost in the amount of each employee’s 
life insurance policy. 


In Los Angeles County about 10 Chinese are domiciled; 
of these less than 50% are Chinese citizens. Dr. Yi Sen 
Kiang has for many years been Consul General here and, 
simultaneously, the Doyen of the diplomatic Corps. San 
Francisco harbors the largest number of Chinese, followed 
by New York; then comes Los Angeles. The jurisdiction of 
the local Consulate General extend throughout Southern 
California, but covers also the States of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


Lockheed Aircraft’s net profit for 1954 hit a new peak, 
namely 45% up from 1953. Net revenues aggrégate $22,- 
446,000, equivalent to $7.94 per share on the 2,826,187 
shares outstanding. This result compares with $15,462,000, 
or $5.51 a share, for the preceding term. The company’s 
working capital has increased in 1954 to $53,526,000, 24% 
above 1953. All bank advances weré paid in 1954. Stock- 
holders equities reached a peak of $88,837,000, an increase 
of 22% for the year. 


Making copies without carbon paper is announced by 
the National Cash Register Co. of Dayton, Ohio. This is 
possible by using a special paper developed by the said con- 
cern. The latter claims that such copies are clearer and 
cleaner when compared with those produced with carbon. 


Cash paid out as dividends in January this year amount- 
ed to $721 million; this is 5% above of what was disbursed 
in January, 1954. Rail carloadings in February stand 10% 
above a year earlier. ‘Total building outlays in February 
were 12% above the corresponding month in 1953. Residen- 
tial expenditures were up 36%. 


In order to induce capital to construct railroads in the 
West in the early days, Government had to grant wide land 
areas to the respective railroads. Union Pacific, for in- 
stance, made most money through land grants. In 1954 its 
profits from oil (after taxes) came to $5.12 a share. Union 
Pacific holds 74 million acres in Wyoming, Utah and Colo- 
rado; these holdings include mineral rights and possibilities 
for uranium. 


Southern Pacific holds mineral rights on 4.8 million acres 
in California and Nevada. Several major oil companies are 
exploring company lands; they must be regarded as poten- 
tial rather than producing at this time, says United Business 
Service (Boston). 
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BASIC PROBLEMS OF JAPAN’S INDUSTRY 


In order that the economy may be normalized through 
export expansion, Japan’s industries must successfully solve 
the following basic problems. One is cost reduction through 
rationalization and the other consolidation of the foundation 
of enterprises. 


Rationalization 


Prices in Japan of raw materials centering around coal 
are at a higher level than prewar years. Prices of raw 
materials in Japanese heavy and chemical industries are high. 
To overcome such a disadvantage, enterprises in various 
branches have made efforts for rationalized production and 
attempted to reduce costs through renovation of manufac- 
turing equipment. Technique of heat and quality control 
improved and remarkable progress has been noted in raising 
yield rates and qualitative amelioration of goods. For in- 
stance, the iron and steel industry registered in 1953 a 10 
per cent reduction in the coke ratio used in blast furnaces 
and a 35 per cent saving in heat required to make one ton 
of steel in open hearth furnaces, compared with the levels 
prevailing at the time of the Korean hostilities. The amount 
of good quality steel ingot turned out by an open hearth 
furnace per hour increased by 40 per cent. 

In coal mining, mining capacity in 1953 increased by 
30 per cent over 1950 thanks to introduction of mechaniza- 
tion measures. In mines where the Kappe system was adopt- 
ed, coal output capacity went up ‘by 30 to 40 per cent while 
mine disasters decreased remarkably. In the ammonium 
sulphate industry, labor’s productivity expanded over 50 per 
cent in the 1950-53 period, while at plants where the gas 
method is used, coke’s per unit yield was improved by 30 
per cent. 

In this way, facts tell that rationalization efforts are 
reaping results. But progress is still uneven, leaving many 
fields still in a backward condition. Rationalization efforts 
in the past have been directed mostly to the direct produc- 
tion departments and rationalization of indirect departments 
is still lagging behind—an important point that should be 
corrected. 

Labor's productivity in the iron and steel and ammonium 
sulphate industries is low and requires about twice as many 
man-hours of the British and seven times as many as that 
of the U.S. to turn out one ton of pig iron. Japan requires 
twice as many man-hours as Britain’s and five times as the 
United States’ in steel making. As a result, Japan’s labor 
cost is more than 20 per cent larger than Britain’s and the 
United States’ in pig iron making. Japanese labor’s low 
productivity is attributed to the fact that the indirect de- 
partments, especially transportation and maintenance of pro- 
duction account for 70 per cent of total labor hours re- 
quired. The reason why labor hours in the transportation 
department are so many is not only that mills and instal- 
lations within mills are located inconveniently but also that 
transportation within mills themselves is still inefficient. 
The long maintenance hours are attributed to lack of sys- 
tems to insure the smooth operation of mill installations. 
The fact that repairs are frequent and require long hours 
makes necessary additional numbers of open hearth furnaces 
occasioning a lowering of labor’s and equipment’s productivi- 
ty in the direct departments of production: The comparison 
with the British and American industries was made in 1952 
and Japan’s productivity has improved since that time. 
But the general trend still remains the same. 


A Labor Ministry’s survey of productivity in ammonium 
sulphate shows that it surpassed the 1934-36 level by about 
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30 per cent already in 1952. While the per-ton iabor hours 
in the direct production departments were cut to half the 
prewar hours, no noticeable decrease was registered in the 
indirect departments. This is because postwar equipment 
investments were concentrated on the direct departments, 
the indirect departments having been given only secondary 
consideration. 


Such low degrees of productivity in indirect depart- 
ments is seen also in the machinery industry, in which the 
result of rationalization in the direct departments is often 
cancelled out by delays in the indirect departments. 


Besides this delay in rationalization of the indirect 
departments of production there are other shortcomings 
including disparities in performance of various installations 
and insufficient simplification of production processes. These 
are the points on which future efforts should be concentrated. 


There is still much to be desired in rationalization of 
relationship between enterprises and _ industries. Firstly, 
specialization is still insufficient in goods manufacturing. 
Secondly, plant modernization is concentrated in large enter- 
prises in key industries, with related industries still in back- 
ward conditions. Thirdly, research and adequacy for the 
market are insufficient. 


Insufficiency in specialization in goods manufacturing 
is especially marked in the machinery industry, which has 
failed to increase productivity because of the variegated 
nature of its products. According to a survey by the Minis- 
try of International Trade and Industry in the camera in- 
dustry the kinds of camera it produces are less than 1,000 
units for many types of camera, per month. Even in 1951, 
West Germany reported a monthly output of 5,000 Leicas. 
West Germany has only two makers of shutters, of which 
manufacture entails great technical difficulties. Japan’s 
camera industry is highly dependent on sub-contractors of 
shutters and is lagging behind in specialization on the part 
of subcontracting makers. 


In Switzerland, rigid agreements are in force among 
watch makers as to specialization. Japanese backwardness 
in specialization is regarded as a major factor which is 
rendering cost reduction and qualitative improvement diffi- 
cult. On the other hand, the Japanese machinery industry 
has too many enterprises and too large equipment for the 
limited market, with the result that efforts of a single enter- 
price are not likely to succeed in sufficient specialization and 
selection of goods to be manufactured. Cooperation among 
enterprises is needed, as in the case of the sewing machine 
industry, which succeeded in increasing its export capacity 
through standardizing machine parts. : 

Backwardness in subsidiary industries also deserves 
close attention from the viewpoint of rationalization. For 
instance, Japan’s dyeing industry, compared with Britain’s, 
is made up of small-time enterprises whose management is 
unstable and whose productivity is low. The condition is 
believed connected with the production pattern consisting 
in small outputs of many kinds with an unstable market. 
Backwardness is seen also in auxiliary dyeing agents which 
are entrusted with fractionalized dyeing enterprises, making 
qualitative and technical improvement difficult. 


Shipbuilding, camera and automobile manufacturing 
are branches of the machinery industry which are highly de- 
pendent on subcontractors who make cast parts, gears and 
screws. Subcontractors, mostly smaller enterprises, which 
are entrusted with orders for such goods are often backward 
in technology and their machinery are outmoded, with the 
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result that the parent enterprises are unable to reduce the 
costs. 


Insufficient market surveys and counter-measures to 
meet market changes are often cancelling out the favorable 
effects of equipment investments, when compared with the 
cases in the United States and Britain. Modern equipment 
generally presupposes mass production, but the small condi- 
tion of Japanese markets makes it difficult to achieve the 
desired effect of investment. The smallness of the Japanese 
market is attributable largely to backwardness in standardiza- 
tion of manufactures and lack of mass consumption. Al- 
though the Industrial Standardization Law is in foree the 
legislation is still new compared with its counterparts in 
the United States or Britain and still has not obtained ap- 
preciable results. Among large equipment investments 
which were made after 1951, there were a number of them 
which were not preceded by sufficient market surveys. 


In the United States and Britain, mass production was 
always accompanied by standardization of goods and mass 
consumption. For instance, construction of strip mills in the 
United States was responded to by installation of cold 
presses and improvement of welding technique in the auto- 
mobile industry. It also entailed mass production in can- 
neries. In Japan, however, the one-sided investments and de- 
layed standardization have made coordination between pro- 
duction and consumption insufficient. 


Rationalization was concentrated on equipment invest- 
ments in basic sections of industry. However effects of 
such investments have been slow to appear. They still have 
not exercised the desired direct favorable effects on export 
trade. Some industries related to basic industries still re- 
main backward, while simplification of production processes 
and specialization of manufacture and standardization of 
products have been insufficient. Good results in those 
directions cannot be achieved by a single’ enterprise or 
industrial plant. Cooperation among enterprises and among 
several industries are necessary to remedy shortcomings in 
this regard. 


Enterprise Foundation 


Japanese enterprises are heavily reliant on liabilities. 
The most remarkable point is the low percentage of owned 


capital and large short-term debts of Japanese enterprises. 


after the war. American, British and prewar Japanese 
enterprises amply took care of their inventories with long- 
term funds, but Japanese enterprises in the first half of 
1953 could take care of only half of their inventories even 
with the aggregate of their owned capital, long-term debts 
and allowance. Japanese enterprises registered the ratio of 
working capital (working capital divided by total assets) of 
only slightly more than 10 per cent, while American and 
British enterprises showed rates of over 30 per cent. Even 
prewar Japanese enterprises registered a rate of over 20 
per cent. The fact shows that postwar Japanese enterprises 
lack elasticity in management and their endurance against 
business cycle is at a low level. American enterprises show- 
ed an increase in credit customers from 1949 until 1950 
but their short-term borrowings did not increase to any 
remarkable extent. This is in strong contrast with Japanese 
enterprises which relied increasingly on bank loans when 
their stockpiles and credit customers increased after the 
war. 

Reasons for the low percentage of owned capital of 
Japanese enterprises include (1) insufficient revaluation of 
assets, (2) low internal reserves, (3) the existence of 
debtors’ profits in the course of inflation, (4) taxation sys- 
tem problems and (5) market conditions of capital increase 
and issuance of corporate bonds. 
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As regards insufficient revaluation of assets, the lowness 
of the limit of revaluation at the two postwar reappraisals 
of assets must be mentioned. The limit was computed by 
multiplying prices retroactive to the time of acquisition, 
the average rate of multiplication being only 7.5 times, 
whereas in postwar inflation, wholesale prices rose by 100 
times in the 1945-52 period. The revaluation limit was 
certainly excessively low. If assets of corporate  enter- 
prises are corrected in accordance with wholesale prices, their 
total capital in 1953 was about the prewar 1934-36 level. 
Fixed assets, even including revaluation deposits in the past 
two postwar reappraisals, total only about one third of pre- 
war level, showing how inflation reduced the value of fixed 
assets. Short-term debts show an increase of 60 per cent 
but owned capital a decrease to one fourth. Of course, 
some old fixed assets already were depreciated or became 
obsolete and it is not proper to uniformly apply the de- 
signated multiplication rate to the prices as of the years 
of acquisition, but the revaluation limit certainly was exces- 
sively lower than .the level of prices required to purchase 
replacements. : 

72 per cent of all enterprises reappraised their assets. 
Spinning, electric and primary metal enterprises registered 
the best reappraisal percentages in the first appraisal, while 
machinery, metal manufactures, banking and retail business 
showed percentages lower than 60. The smaller the business 


'gseale, the lower the percentage. 


The fact that the revaluation limit was low during in- 
flation and at the two past reappraisals, and that the 
percentage of enterprises which conducted reappraisals was 
so small, led to an increase in apparent profits due to in- 
sufficient depreciation. Actually, however, what should 
have been allotted to investments for replenishment were 
computed as profits and diverted outside of the enterprises 
as corporate taxes and dividends. This way of eroding 
effective .capital, made _ possible by insufficient reappraisal. 
was the primary reason which made the percentage of owned 
capital so low. 

In West Germany, when a currency reform was carried 
out and assets revaluated in 1948, borrowings, savings de- 
posits and allowance were reduced to one tenth and fixed 
assets were reappraised. As a result, internal reserves were 
increased through a raise in depreciation expenses and the 
asset structure of enterprises was corrected in such a way 
as to increase their own capital power. 

As to the lower degrees of internal reserves, it is to 
be observed that the high postwar expenses of raw materials 
decreased the rate of value added, while the percentage of 
personnel expenses against value added increased, as did the 
tax burden and interest payments. This resulted in the 
lowering of the percentage of internal reserves. Added to 
this, the depreciation expenses became smaller. Under such 
conditions, enterprises’ owned capital remarkably decreased. 

The third factor was the presence of debtors’ profits. 
during inflation. Nominal profits as described above in- 
creased the enterprises’ investment for equipment and in- 
ventories. At the same time, it is to be admitted, enter- 
prises were stimulated to borrow funds because of debtors’ 
profits; hamely, it was profitable to borrow despite the 
money interest because the price rise due to inflation de- 
creased the value of currency. Postwar enterprises gained 
large debtors’ profits through borrowings and this was one 
factor which contributed to the deterioration of their capita! 
structure. 

After 1952, however, the prices levelled off and debtors” 
profits decreased. But enterprises, still expecting further 
debtors’ profits, continued to borrow and enlarge themselves. 

Fourthly, the taxation system has much to do with. 
erosion of real capital. The present corporate tax is at. 
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PROGRESS OF CONSTRUCTION WORKS IN JAPAN 


investments in Construction Projects 


The total amount of investments in construction projects 
during fiscal 1952 registered an increase of about 30 per 
cent over that for fiscal 1951 and a further 30 per cent 
increase was registered during fiscal 1953. The total 
amount invested in construction projects during fiscal 1953 
is considered to have reached more than 700 billion yen. 


Construction investments may be divided roughly into 
three categories, namely, public works expenditures and 
others directly disbursed by the Government; investments in 
industrial equipment by private companies (power source 
development, construction of factories and buildings), and 
investments in housing. However, quite a number of pro- 
jects in the last two categories are related to Government 
loans and investments. 


When construction investments are classified into two 
categories, namely, investments related to public finance and 
purely private investments, the former registered an increase 
of 40 per cent and the latter of only 10 per cent during 
fiscal 1952, whereas during fiscal 1953 both of them regis- 
tered an increase of 30 per cent. 


This is because during fiscal 1953 investments in power 
source development and public housing projects registered 
a marked increase, while there was also a tremendous in- 
crease in construction expenditures related to defense needs 
such as those for constructing facilities of the National 
Safety Agency and roads and buildings which were covered 
by funds for National Security. In the field of public works, 
on the other hand, the total amount of natural disaster relief 


the uniform rate of 42 per cent on all kinds of profits re- 
ported. Because of this high tax rates, enterprises must 
realize profits amounting to nearly twice as much the money 
needed, if they want to increase their internal reserves and 
prevent inflation’s bite into their capital. Additionally, a 
revaluation tax of six per cent was imposed to decrease en- 
terprises’ willingness to reappraise their assets. The taxa- 
tion of dividends also made enterprises prefer borrowings tc 
capital increase. 


Fifthly, the sluggish bond market, especially since the 
war’s end, is responsible also for the low percentage of owned 
capital. Electric power and other enterprises have been 


deriving less funds from the source of corporate bonds after 
the war. 


In this way, enterprises in general have been mani- 
festing less endurance against business cycle than before 
the war. Electric power, iron and steel, gas and other key 
industries and trading and marine transportation, which are 
directly connected with foreign trade, especially have been 
weakened. Even with insufficient assets reappraisals, the 
above-mentioned industries registered after the war low 
profit ratio. Such low profit ratio was largely responsible 
for the weakening of the enterprises’ foundations. Japan’s 
heavy and chemical industries, especially such key branches 
as iron and steel, registered low profit ratio. 


The weak foundations of enterprises constitute a 
problem to Japanese industry. They should correct the 
abnormalities in their capital composition, rationalize their 
indirect production departments in the interests of stabiliz- 
ing themselves; at the same time, relationships among in- 
dustries should be rationalized in order to promote export 
trade and increase ratio of the nation’s’ self-supporting 
supply. 


expenditures including those for farmer relief civil works 
registered an increase of 40 per cent during fiscal 1953 as 
compared with the preceding year. However, since there 
was no marked increase in public civil engineering works in 
general, and expenditures for the food production increase 
project registered a slight decrease, the total amount of 
expenditures for public works as a whole recorded an in- 
crease of only 25 per cent. Under the circumstances, the 
increase in the amount of construction investments related 
to public finance was limited to about 30 per cent. 


The total amount of investments in private construc- 
tion works for fiscal 1953 registered an increase of 30 per 
cent over the preceding year. This increase is mainly at- 
tributable to the fact that epee were active investments 
in equipment in the field of the mining and manufacturing 
industry, and investments in building houses registered an 
increase as a result of an increased consumer's income. 

‘However, the real rate of increase in construction in- 
vestments registered for fiscal 1953 is 20 per cent when 
price increases in construction materials and increased labor 
cost are taken into consideration. Since the cost of build- 
ing wooden houses increased by 20 per cent during fiscal 
1953 as compared with the preceding year, the nominal in- 
crease of 30 per cent registered in the field of housing 
construction is equivalent to a real increase of only 15 per 
cent. In the civil engineering field, on the other hand, the 
cost of materials remained almost stationary, whole labor 
cost registered an increase of approximately 10 per cent as 
a whole except in certain localities where there were active 


investments in power source development and rehabilitation. 


of disaster-stricken areas. Thus it is estimated that the 
real amount of investments in this field was only a few per 
cent smaller than the nominal amount. 

A great increase was recorded in the number of fire- 
proof buildings. The total floor areas of wooden buildings 
did not make any advance, whereas that of reinforced con- 
crete buildings increased by 50 per cent, that of steel-frame 
buildings by 60 per cent, and that of so-called “block” 
buildings by 70 per cent. Approximately 60 per cent of 
the increase registered in the reinforced concrete buildings 
was accounted for by apartment houses and public buildings 
and others related to public finance, while the greater part: 
of the remaining 40 per cent and of the increase registered 
in steel-frame buildings was accounted for by factory build- 
ings. 

Mechanization of construction works and an increase in 
large-scale construction works accompanied by a great de- 
mand for construction materials was noted. Changes in the 
demand for construction materials were seen in public con- 
struction works. For example, during the past few years, 
there has been an expansion of flood control, sand embank- 
ment and irrigation works by means of dam construction 
and there has been a switch in materials from lumber and 
stone to cement in such works as_ river bed _ stabilizers, 
spardykes and bank revetments, while in roads construction 
there has been a great increase in the number of concrete- 
paved roads and. permanent bridges. 


Influence of Investments 


The increased investments in 
exercised various influences over many fields. The first is 
the problem of employment. Labor expenses occupy a great 
part of construction investments, and an increase in the 
latter brings about an increase in employment and a re- 
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sultant expansion of purchasing power and consumption of 
goods. The number of those employed by the construction 
industry during fiscal 1953 registered an increase of six per 
cent over the preceding year. Changes were made in the 
demand for construction materials. Shipment of cement to 
the domestic market registered an increase of 36 per cent 
during fiscal 1953 over the preceding year as against 13 
per cent increase registered for fiscal 1952. This was 
greater than the rate of increase registered in the total 
amount of construction investments for the same year. 
Above all the quantity of cement used for power source de- 
velopment was twice as much as that for fiscal 1952, that 
for roads, harbors and general civil engineering works re- 
gistered an increase of 36 per cent, and that for houses and 
buildings 27 per cent. These increases, when combined, ac- 
counted for 70 per cent of the total increase registered in 
the demand for cement during fiscal 1953. As regards steel 
products for construction use, steel skeleton, concrete pro- 
ducts, steel fittings, sawn lumber and other building materials, 
the rate of increase in their production or: shipment during 
fiscal 1952 was smaller than the rate of increase in con- 
struction investment, but during fiscal 1953 was, except for 
sawn lumber, equivalent to that recorded in the real amount 
of construction investments or exceeded it considerably. 
This is perhaps due to the qualitative change made in 
construction works as well as to the increase in their 
quantity. 


As a result of this abrupt increase recorded in the 
demand for building materials, production of various build- 
ing material manufacturers including cement producers 
were expanded to a considerable extent, while the equipment 
of construction machineries in constructors was also pro- 
moted. For instance, construction machineries and equip- 
ment in the hands of leading construction companies were 
five times greater during fiscal 1953 as compared with fiscal 
1951. 


The increase of about 150 billion yen in construction 
investments during fiscal 1953 was accompanied by an in- 
crease in direct employment and a wage increase. More- 
over, it brought about an increase in the demand for build- 
ing materials, or induced new investments, which in turn 
brought about an income boost, playing an important part 
in expanding domestic demand for various merchandise. 


Feature of Construction Investments 


Increase in construction investments brought about 
many good results in point of efficiency in construction 
works, but many problems still remain to be solved. For 
instance, it is solely due to the mechanization of construction 
operation that, although a power source development pro- 
ject has recently entered gradually into remote parts of the 
country and become greater in its scale, the period of con- 
struction has been greatly shortened, and the project has 
been enabled to be put on an economical basis. When the 
recent construction cost of a dam-system power plant is 
compared with that of 1938-1941, the effects of the mecha- 
nization of construction operation are apparent. The favor- 
able effects are: (1) The rate of the cost of a dam anda 
waterway has recently been reduced by about 20-30 per 
cent as a result of the mechanization. (2) Despite an 
increase in interest of money the rate of interest being paid 
for construction loans in the total construction cost has re- 
mained almost unchanged as a result of the reduction of 
construction period. (3) When we review the relation 
between the cost of building materials and the construction 
cost per kilowatt, the rate of increase of the latter is about 
two-thirds of the former, although it is partly owing to the 
improved technique in constructing power plant. 


There are still problems to be solved. (1) Generally 
speaking, due to lack of capital on the part of the construc- 
tion industry, mechanization of construction operation is still 
insufficient. (2) Because of unfamiliarity with construc- 
tion machineries, especially with imported ones, there is a 
shortage of skilled workers. (3) Since the manufacture 
of construction machineries in Japan has just been started, 
some of them are-still low in efficiency. 

As. regards public works, apart from repair works, the 
effect of investments is rather poor, mainly because of the 
tendency of offering works all round. Since expenses for 
construction works per year per one place are small, and 
construction usually expends over a long period, it sometimes 
happens that they are hit by a flood before their completion, 
or effective mechanization of construction operation cannot 
be achieved. However, on the other hand, concentration and 
mechanization of public works on a large scale would in- 
evitably lead to a serious social problem of restricting em- 
ployment on the spot. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


According to the draft budget for fiscal 1955 com- 
piled by the Ministry of Finance, revenues are estimated to 
total Y999,131 million and expenditures Y994,303 million 
for the General Account, the latter being Y5,577 million 
less than the figures for fiscal 1954 after adjustment by the 
supplementary budget. Treasury investments and loans 
total 314,000 million, an increase of Y33,500 million over 
the original estimates for the preceding: year. It was de- 
signed to embody various promises made by the Government 
during the recent election gampaign within the framework 
of Y1,000,000 million. Shiunaitin spendings for general 
public enterprises have had to be cut down, while drastic 
economy and retrenchment will be made in various adminis- 
trative expenses as well as in Government subsidies. 


The Finance Ministry’s draft budget plan generally met 
a favorable response among the business circles in that it 
was drawn up within the bounds of Y1,000,000 million, which 
they hoped never be exceeded in the face of renewed de- 
mands from other Ministries or the Government Party for 
more appropriations. At the same time, they are of opinion 
that the Government should make it clearer in the new 
budget that fiscal 1955 is the starting year for carrying into 
effect the Government announced six-year economic develop- 
ment program, that a firm pclicy should be established to 
place the local finances on a sound basis, and that the in- 
creased Government investments and loans should not be 
aimed at propping up business activities generally at home, 
but for carrying out industrial rationalization for the sake 
of promoting export. Again, the proposed slash in various 
subsidies to local governments, though advisable in itself, 
might cause increased issue of local government bonds, which 
the financial institutions will be called upon to finance. 


The long pending issue between Japan and Th: ‘land on 
the so-called “special yen” has now reached a basic settle- 
ment between Fcreign Minister Shigemitsu and the Thai 
Foreign Minister Wan Waithayakon. Japan will pay in 
effect Y5,400 million in cash in pound sterling under a five- 
year instalment formula and, at the same time, extend 
economic aids for Y9,600 million to Thailand. Details of 
the nature of economic cooperation were left to future 
negotiations between technical experts of the two countries. 


‘tion through greater restraint exercised in extending loans. 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic Review 


The end-of-March accounts of “11 Big” city banks in- 
dicate a sizable increase in deposits in the past one year, 
and a considerable improvement in their overloaned condi- 


Their borrowings from the Bank of Japan fell off nearly 
Y100,000 million compared with a year ago, and especially 
those subject to the second higher regulatory rate decreased 
some Y64,500 million in the last six months period. This 
improvement will continue for the future, in the view of 
financial circles, since no big rise in new investment demands 
is foreseeable at least in the coming Apr.-Sept. period, while 
excess payment of an average Y10,000 million monthly is 
expected from the Foreign Exchange Account, and the 
trend for increase in deposits will still keep on. 


Foreign exchange accounts for fiscal 1954 ending March 
resulted in a surplus balance of $344 million with receipts 
at $2,366m. and payments at $2,022m. This marks a dis-’ 
tinct improvement as against $313m. deficit for fiscal 1953, 
which may be explained by $832m. decrease in excess im- 
ports, as compared with a year ago, resulting from a re- 
markable increase in exports and a sharp decline in imports 
mainly under the restraining influence of deflationary policy. 
Receipts in special procurements decreased by $171m. The 
Government's foreign exchange holdings reached $1,140 
million at the end of March. 


Shipbuilding industry has been enjoying a boom secur- 
ing many export orders from abroad since last fall. In- 
terests in new ships however now seem to be declining on the 
part of influential shipowners abroad, and prices bid have 
levelled off since the middle of March. Henceforth  ship- 
building companies, instead of taking advantage of the boom 
in their bargains, are to attach more importance to sound 
business deals of making reasonably good profits over a 
long period of time. 


The labor force (i.e. employed workers over the age of 
14 plus the unemployed) for February, 1955 totalled 38,200,- 
000, an increase of 1,360,000 over January. The totally 
unemployed, which had declined to 600,000 in December last, 
increased to 630,000 in January and to 660,000 in February 
or about 50% more than the same period of 1954. 


POPULATION PROBLEMS OF SINGAPORE 


The mid-1953 population of Singapore was estimated 
at 1,123,172 excluding armed forces and travellers in tran- 
sit. The population is growing rapidly. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Mid-1953 
Singa- 
Singa- pore Christ- Cocos- 
pore rural mas Keeling Totals 
City and Island Islands 
islets 
623,958 . 235,243 1,289 19 860,509 
Malaysians Sui 85,504 51,383 387 423 137,697 
Indians and 
Pakistanis. 62,281 24,932 8 3 87,224 
Europeans Pcs 10,462 5,349 105 159 16,075 
Eurasians ‘nes 9,406 1,724 1 — 11,13! 
9,093 1,442 1 10,536 
Totals Coys 800,704 320,073 1,790 605 1,123,172 


The figures must be treated with some reserve. The 
last population census was in 1947 and the estimates for 


1953 are made by allowing for births, deaths and migration 
since that census. 


The distribution of the population to languages and 
dialects has not been accurately enumerated since the last 


census in 1947 and the table below is based on the pro- 
portions then existing. 


LANGUAGES SPOKEN 


(in round figures) 


(Chinese languages Malaysian languages Indian languages 


Hokkien 341,000 Peninsular Tamil 53,300* 
Teochew 185,300 Malay ..- 86,000 Malayalam . = 12,300 
Cantonese and | Other South 

Kwongsai 186,000 Javanese Indian... 5,700 
Hainanese 62,400 languages 24,400 Punjabi 7,300 
47,200 Boyanese ; 18,300 Other North 
38,600 Others ..... 4,000 Indian... 8,600 

860,500 


137,700 87,200 


* This figure does not include a small number of Ceylon Tamils 
included in the table above in the row for ‘Others’. 
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The Europeans and Eurasians are almost entirely 
English speaking. The ‘Others’ include those who speak 
Sinhalese, Arabic, Siamese and other Asian and Oceanic 
tongues. The cosmopolitan nature of the Colony is such 
that few European or Oriental languages are completely 
unrepresented. 


A precise enumeration of religions has not been made 
and, indeed, is scarcely possible. The Malaysians are Muslim. 
The Europeans and Eurasians are Christian. About 3 per 
cent of the Chinese are Christian and the remainder are 
sometimes referred to as professing the national religion 
of China. They include Buddhists and an indeterminate num- 
ber who are variously described as Taoist and Confucianist. 
It is not possible to make any simple distinction between 
the various Chinese religions. Of the Indian community 
about 70 per cent are Hindu, 20 per cent Muslim, 5 per cent 
Christian and 2 per cent Sikh. There are a few Jews, Par- 
sees and others. 


The registration of births in Singapore is compulsory. 
There is a greater incentive for people to register the births 
of their children since the possession of a birth certificate 
has come to be appreciated in connection with entry into 
Government schools, passport formalities and so forth. 


The relatively small proportion of females in the popula- 
tion a few decades ago has been largely rectified by immi- 
gration and natural increases. The result is, reflected in 
the increasing number of births and the increased birth 
rate. The number of births, 54,562, again increased on 
last year’s record figure of 51,196. Most of the population 
is young; over half are under 21. With a young and virile 
population rapidly reaching maturity there will be a cumula- 
tive effect upon the birth rate, and the phenomenal increase 
will continue. 


BIRTHS AND BIRTH RATES 


(excluding Christmas and Cocos-Keeling Islands) 


1947 1951 1952 1953 
Births Crude Births Crude Births Crude Births Crude 
regis- birth regis- birth regis- birth regis- birth 
tered rate tered rate tered rate tered rate 
ES Se 33,629 46.10 37,155 46.06 39,088 47.09 41,658 48.48 
Malaysians 5.473 48.09 6,062 47.71 6,858 52.09 7,276 538.15 
Indians and 

Pakistanis 3,087 44.76 3,425 45.30 3,672 45.84 3,956 45.36 
Europeans 312 33.62 690 33.97 757 51.97 853 53.95 
Eurasians 359 39.41 382 36.55 359 33.18 325 29.20 
Se eae 185 24.63 402 43.03 462 46.52 499 47.37 

Totals 43,045 45.88 48,116 46.17 51,196 47.53 54,562 48.68 
22,152 — 24,761 — 26,342 — 28,179 
Females_..... 20,893 — 238,365 — 24,854 — 26,383 — 

Totals 43,045 48,116 — 51,196 —- —— 


54,562 


The crude birth rate is the number of live births per 1,000 estimated 
mid-year population. 


During the year there were 58 male and 45 female births on Christmas 
Island and 12 male and 15 female births on the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 


A body known as the Family Planning Association has 
been formed with Government assistance. Its members in- 
clude medical practitioners who give -their services volun- 
tarily. They advise on family planning and give clinical 
help on the request of individuals who seek their aid. 


DEATHS AND DEATH RATES 


1947 1951 1952 1953 
Deaths Crude Deaths Crude Deaths Crude Deaths Crude 
regis- death regis- death regis- death regis- death 
tered rate tered rate tered rate tered rate 


Chinese ...... 9,368 12.84 9,288 11.51 $9,050 10.90 8,484 9.87 
Malaysians bin 2,029 17.83 2,055 16.17 1,922 14.60 1,984 14.49 
Indians and 
Pakistanis .. 878 12.73 771 10.19 798 9.96 814 9.33 
Europeans +? 74 7.97 94 7.35 103 7.07 92 5.82 
Eurasians » thes 84 9.22 72 6.89 85 7.86 82 7 ae 
ee 78 10.38 101 10.81 102 10.27 100 9.49 
Totals 12,511 13.34 12,381 11.88 12,060 11.20 11,556 10.31 
Females ...... 5,081 — 5,213 5,027 — 4,931 
Totals 12,511% — 12,381 


* Includes two of unknown sex. 


The crude death rate is the number of deaths per 1,000 estimated 
mid-year population. 


During the year there were 5 male and 2 female deaths on Christmas © 


Island and 2 male deaths on the Cocos-Keeling Islands. 


Singapore and the Federation of Malaya have long 
formed a single immigration unit. Movement between the 
two is unrestricted. Permission to enter one territory in- 
cludes permission to enter the other. Entry from outside 
Malaya is now closely controlled. 

Until 1933 the prime need of Malaya as a whole was 
for labour to develop its rubber and tin industries. Ac- 
cordingly little restriction was placed on the entry of aliens 
who came and went in response to the fluctuations of local 
economic prosperity. Undesirables and potential destitutes 
alone were excluded. The majority of immigrants were 
adult males not accompanied by their wives and children. 
The slump period of 1928 to 1933 saw many of these im- 
migrants out of work without the money for their homeward 
passages. The Malayan Governments became involved in 
enormous expenditure on relief work and repatriation, and 
as a safeguard for the future instituted a quota system for 
the entry of aliens. The quota was varied from time to 
time to suit changing circumstances but allowed a net gain 
by immigration of as much as 648,000 in the period 1934—38. 
These again were mostly males except in the last year or so 
when the Sino-Japanese war sent a flocd of wives and children 
and a large number of unmarried women to join their rela- 
tives in Malaya. During the Japanese occupation many 
labourers and others were compulsorily transported from 
Malaya. 

Since 1946 it has been increasingly necessary to restrict 
entry with a view to protecting the standard of living and 
keeping local residents in employment. The Immigration 
Ordinance which came into force on Ist August, 1953 and 
has its counterpart in the Federation, provides that British 
subjects born or ordinarily resident in Malaya, Federal citi- 
zens and certain others have an unrestricted right of entry. 
Ordinary residence means residence for a total of at least 
seven years out of the preceding ten. Commonwealth citi- 
zens and aliens who were lawfully resident in Malaya on 
lst August, 1953, are in almost all cases permitted to return 
after short absences. The entry of all newcomers to the 
territory (other than on short visits) is prohibited unless 
they fall within one or other of the categories mentioned 
in the Immigration (Prohibition of Entry) Order. 


SINGAPORE LABOUR SITUATION 


(From the Report of the Singapore Labour Department for 1953) 


Throughout 1953 the general trend of prices for pri- 
mary commodities of importance to South-East Asia, and 
particularly rubber and tin, was downward. With lower 
prices for exports and consequently less money available for 
imports there was a substantial reduction during the year 
in the value, though not so much the volume, of Singapore’s 


trade. Many local manufacturing industries in turn found 
conditions less favourable than in earlier boom years and 
by the end of 1953 there were signs of over-production 
in some factories, particularly those concerned with the 
manufacture of equipment for rubber estates. For example, 


. an aluminium factory with large unsold stocks was obliged 
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to curtail production and retrench some labour. The local 
rubber milling industry continued in the doldrums to which 
it drifted. during 1952. On the other side of the account, 
several new factories and industries, in particular a textile 
factory, started production during the year. Among indus- 
trial workers employment gains have balanced losses, and 
between March and September the level was not merely 
maintained but actually rose. There was a slight but steady 
fall in the cost of living but wage levels remained steady 
with a pronounced tendency to even out at the general 
average. teady progress can be recorded in the field of 


labour organization. Trade union membership again ex- 


panded during the year by about 10,000 and, although there 
was a slight increase in the number of disputes, industrial 
relations were generally good, and the number of strikes was 
again very small. 


Emplcyment: At the time of the 1947 Census there were 
357,000 persons gainfully occupied in Singapore out of a 
total population of 976,839. The total population has now 
risen to 1,100,000 and it is estimated that 425,000 of them 
are gainfully occupied. The figure includes administrative 
and clerical workers, self-employed persons, shop assistants, 
domestic servants and so on besides manual workers. The 
Department conducts a half yearly census of manual workers 
(i.e. ‘labourers’), but not other workers, employed in the 
Colony on 31st March and 30th September each year. Dur- 
ing 1953 it was decided to exclude from the census taxi 
drivers and trishaw riders who have been counted in 


“previous years. For purposes of comparison, therefore, the 


figures for previous years have been adjusted to the basis 
adopted for 1953 with the following results:— 


1951 1952 1953 
30th September __.............. 113,000 117,000 119,000 


The number of manual workers employed in the Colony 
has increased by an average of 2 per cent per annum over 
the last three years. An increase of this order is necessary 
to keep pace with the natural increase of population. During 
1953 the increase was about 1 per cent only. A slightly less 
favourable position for manual] workers in the labour market 
can be inferred from this. A factor the effect of which it 
is difficult to estimate is the movement of workers to and 
fro between Singapore and the:Federation of Malaya. No 
figures are available to show the results of the movement 
but there was certainly nothing during 1953 to indicate any 
substantial increase or decrease of manual workers on this 
account. It seems probable that gains have just about 
balanced losses. To sum up, although it may be impossible 
to assert positively that employment of manual workers in 
the Colony is keeping pace with the increase of population 
there is no evidence that it has fallen seriously behind as 
yet. 

In September 1953 there were 73,619 (61.9 per cent 
of the total) Chinese, 26,914 (22.6 per cent) Indians and 
Pakistanis, 17,370 (14.6 per cent) Malaysians and 1,122 (0.9 
per cent) Other races employed as manual workers. 
Chinese comprised 76.6 per cent of the total population on 
30th June, 1953, Indians and Pakistanis 7.8 per _ cent, 
Malaysians 12.3 per cent and Other races 3.3 per cent. About 
10 per cent of the total population of Singapore consists of 
manual workers but some 31 per cent of all Indians and 
Pakistanis are manual workers as compared with 8% per 
cent of the Chinese and 12% per cent of the Malaysians. In 
September 99,034 of the 119,025 manual workers were male 
adults, 15,156 female adults and 4,835 juveniles (aged 13 
to 17). Juveniles thus comprise only 4 per cent of all 
manual workers in employment but 10 per cent of the total 


population of the Colony. No less than 43,771 out of the , 


119,025 manual workers in September were employed by 
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Government, the City Council, Singapore Improvement 
Trust, Singapore Harbour Board and the Armed Services. 
Government and the City Council employed 15,262 (545 
more than a year ago); the Armed Services 20,656 (1,960 
more than a year ago) and Commerce and Industry 82,835 
(a slight decrease after allowing for the exclusion of taxi 
drivers and trishaw riders from 1953 figures). As one-sixth 
of the entire Colony labour force is employed by the Armed 
Services it is clear that the economy of the Colony is very 
much dependent upon the maintenance of Singapore as an 
important naval and military base. : 

Singapore is an island of no big industries in the sense 
in which the term is understood elsewhere but rather a large 
number of industries, each relatively small, serving the 
needs of Singapore as a major port, military base and entre- 
pot trade centre. The Department’s register of industries 
lists a total of 162, arranged in eight divisions and thirty- 
seven major groups. 

Since the Government Employment Exchange first 
opened in 1946 registration for employment has been 
entirely voluntary and workers in a few industries have 
scarcely used the facilities at all. The figures of registra- 
tion show an increasing difficulty in finding jobs. New ap- 
plications for employment rose from‘a daily average of 58 
in 1952 to 67 in 1953 but average daily placings fell from 
34 to 24. The applicants for employment undoubtedly in- 
clude many who are in casual or part-time employment and 
seek something better. How far the figures reflect under- 
employment rather than unemployment it is not possible to 
Say. 

Industrial Training and Apprenticeship Schemes: 
During the year a small pilot scheme for the pre-apprentice- 
ship training of bricklayers was developed. Premises were 
built, a syllabus almost entirely practical drawn up, and 
youths selected for training. Successful trainees will be 
placed with local firms through the Employment Exchange. 
Arrangements for the training of local workers’ by skilled 
artisans admitted from Hongkong for this express purpose 
have been made in a new textile factory and firms engaged in 
the installation of neon lighting, terrazzo and mosaic work. 
A survey of the problem of industrial training was made and 
confirmed beliefs that there are few adequate schemes of 
apprenticeship at present. Some firms have been operating 
schemes but usually under great difficulties because the 
‘apprentices’ can leave after acquiring a little skill and find 
employment with competitors. The Singapore Harbour 
Board appears to be an exception with about 150 apprentices 
under training at a time. Very few leave probably because 
the Board can offer them a life-time career with inducements 
like housing. Many employers tend to treat industrial skill 
as something to be bought rather than created. It is not 
therefore surprising to find that standards of skill among 
craftsmen tend to be low in comparison with most indus- 
trialized countries. Proposals for putting apprenticeship on 
a sounder basis are in the course of preparation. 


Industrial Relations: Although 88 trade disputes were 
reported during the year as compared with 68 in 1952, only 
three of these disputes developed into strikes. In about 
three quarters of the disputes reported, the parties sought 
the conciliation services of the Department and in nearly 
every case an agreed settlement was eventually reached by 
negotiation. It was noticeable during these negotiations 
that the relationship between employers and their em- 
ployees, usually represented by trade union officials, was 
generally good. In some disputes there was extremely hard 
bargaining but normally both sides showed considerable 
restraint and patience in their dealings with each other. 
The increasing willingness of employers and representatives 
of their employees to meet round a table and discuss dif- 
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ferences in a friendly manner may well have been due to 
increasing economic pressure but it certainly facilitated the 
settlement of. disputes by direct negotiation and is a_ good 
augury for future industrial relations. Government was 
involved almost continuously in discussions with unions of 
Government employees, usually about wage increases. 
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FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


BRITAIN IN THE PHILIPPINES 


By Colonel Frank Hodsoll © 


(PART TWO) 


1 will now deal—in alphabetical order—with the his- 
torical background of the British organizations which today 
have places of business in the Philippines, commencing with: 


THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA, AUSTRALIA 
AND CHINA 


This institution was founded in London in 1858, 
following the abrogation of the monopoly of overseas trade 
granted to the East India Company in 1600. The Bank 
operates under a Royal Charter, but as it was quite Impos- 
sible to estimate when and under what specific terms the 
Charter would actually be granted, no organizational plans 
could be made in advance and it was not until 1854 that 
its first two branches abroad were opened—in Calcutta and 
Shanghai. The following year its Hongkong office was in- 
augurated and thenceforward its ramifications continued to 
spread until the commencement of World War II, by which 
time they covered most of the important countries east of 
Suez. 

In Manila, the Bank was first represented by a mer- 
cantile firm, but in 1872 a branch was opened there, and, 
as the first telegraphic cable to the outside world was not 
laid until] 1880, the manager was of necessity given con- 
siderable discretion in the disch.rge of his duties. Heavy 
cash balances had to be maintained to provide for the Bank’s 
forward contracts, which specie provided a continual tempta- 
tion for thieves in a place like Manila, where at that time 
money was in short supply and the police force inadequate. 


In 1883 the Bank opened a Sub-Agency in Iloilo, where 
a colourful young man was put in charge, who later became 
famous for his gay book entitled “A Merry Banker in the 
Far East”. However, the Iloilo branch was closed in 1885, 
due to a belief, after two years experience, that the busi- 
ness obtainable there did not warrant the maintenance of 
the minimum staff required for even a small banking esta- 
blishment; however, in 1900 a Sub-Agency was commenced 
in Gebu and the one in Iloilo was re-opened in 1911. 

It must be remembered that the general conditions of 
the Islands were extremely unsettled during the last decade 
of the Spanish regime. There was a spirit of revolution in 
the air and many leading Filipinos were secretly preparing 
for a general uprising, which first broke out, abortively, on 
August 26th, 1896, and was_ ruthlessly suppressed. The 
patriot Jose Rizal was executed in December of that year, 
and this fahned the flames of discontent. 

The Chartered Bank (as it is generally called) has done 
a great deal to assist in the development of Philippine re- 
sources, by the judicious financing of agricultural activities 
and the provision of credit facilities for the import and 
export trade so vital to the well-being of the country. These 
facts have been fully recognized by most of the leading 
Filipinos, a great many of whom have been its lifelong 
clients. 

For those who wish to enquire further into the en- 
thralling history of the Chartered Bank, I commend the re- 
cently-published book by Sir Compton Mackenzie entitled 
“Realms of Silver’, written to commemorate one hundred 
years of banking in the East. 


THEO. H. DAVIES & COMPANY FAR EAST 


The next organization on my alphabetical list is Theo. 
H. Davies Far East, a Philippine corporation formed in 
1946 to take over the Manila branch of Theo. H. Davies, 
Ltd., which commenced operations in Manila in 1928. 


The original Theo. H. Davies—who was the son of a 
Welsh clergyman—commenced his business career in an 
English export firm which sent him in 1850 to the Sand- 
wich Islands—as they were called at that time—to collect 
a long-outstanding debt from a_ partnership trading 
concern in Honolulu. However, as he found that the 
partnership was an exceedingly unbusiness-like couple, 
he deemed it necessary to visit the various outlying 
places where their investments had been made, in order 
to estimate when and to what extent they could liquidate 
their outstanding account with his principals. In due 
course he returned to England with a report on the subject, 
but. very soon afterwards those principals received an urgent 
request from the Sandwich Islands partnership for the im- 
mediate return to Honolulu of the very able and helpful 
assistant. He agreed to go back and soon concluded ar- 
rangements with the inefficient couple, whereby—much to 
their relief—he became the general manager of their busi- 
ness, of which he finally obtained complete control, when 
its name was changed to Theo. H. Davies & Company. 


From a modest commencement as an _ importer and 
agent for shipping and insurance companies, he entered the 
sugar business, which at that time offered great scope for an 
energetic and intelligent young man of his capabilities and 
vision, and in this way he laid the foundation for the pros- 
perity which his descendants have since enjoyed. 


With the assistance of American capital, he created 
the Honolulu Iron Works organization, and it was not long 
before branches of Theo. H. Davies & Company were opened 
in San Francisco and New York. 


These developments can be pointed to as a striking 
example of Anglo-American cooperation in the evolution of 
trade in the Pacific, to which reference has already been 
made in this survey. | 


The parent company owns a controlling interest in the 


Philippine corporation known as Theo. H. Davies Far East. 


which in turn has either a majority shareholding or an im- 
portant influence in four sugar centrals, four engineering 
companies, and four other industrial entities in the Islands, 
all of which are prospering and now have a combined staff 
of some 3,000 workers, in addition to providing employment 
for many other Filipinos who are on the pay rolls of firms 
servicing the Davies Group’s operations. 


In view of its historical background, I feel sure it will 
be agreed that the Theo. H. Davies & Company’s meritorious 
record in this country speaks for itself and needs no eulogy 
from me. 


HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANKING CORPORATION 


Repercussions of the series of disasters that overtook 
many of the commercial centers of the world in 1865 and 
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1866 were severely felt in China, which at that time was 
only slowly recovering from the devastating effects of the 
Taiping Rebellion against the Manchu Dynasty, and many 
reputable business houses failed. In 1866, six of the eleven 
banks then established in Hongkong stopped payment and 
the financial facilities normally required by commercial 
houses were sadly lacking. As a result of this difficult 
situation, some of the leading merchants in the British colony 
decided to found their own local bank and in 1865 the Hong- 
kong & Shanghai Banking Corporation commenced business 
both in Hongkong and in Shanghai. 


Largely due to the fact that its shares were chiefly 
owned by the Chinese. and foreign residents of the two 
great trading centers for which it was named, its business 
grew apace and, having its Head Office on the spot, it was 
able to deal more promptly with the problems facing its 
clients than were most of the other large banking establish- 
ments, whose Boards of Directors were in many cases thou- 
sands of miles away. It must be remembered that tele- 
graphic communications between Europe and India were not 
established until 1870 and that only towards the end of the 
following year were they extended to Hongkong. So quickly 
did the Hongkong Bank’s operations increase that fifteen 
years after its date of incorporation the Chief Manager and 
principal architect of its fortunes—Sir Thomas Jackson— 
was able to state that his fledgling organization already 
accounted for one-half of the Colony’s entire banking busi- 
ness. It is therefore not surprising that its Directorate de- 
cided to extend its operations throughout the Far East, with 
the result that it has today, 34 offices in 13 Eastern countries, 
as well as two in the United States and one each in England, 
France and Germany—all this in spite of the closure of its 
many branches in China, as a result of the conditions now 
existing there. 


The Hongkong Bank commenced business in the Philip- 
pines on November 11th, 1875, when Charles Ilderton Barnes 
was sent from its Head Office to open a branch in Manila, 
and further mention of this gentleman will be made later in 
this survey. The disturbed conditions in the Philippines at 
that time and until the turn of the century have already been 
described by me, and banking business was distinctly hazar- 
dous; nevertheless, the Hongkong Bank’s operations steadily 
increased, due in great measure to the facility with which its 
relatively nearby Headquarters could be consulted about 
day-to-day problems. eg 


The Bank’s branch in Iloilo was inaugurated on April 
2nd, 1883, by a Mr. John McNab—just two days before the 
Chartered Bank commenced business there;—and although 
the Hongkong Bank’s personnel did not include a ‘Merry 
Banker’ of the type to which I have already referred, its 
English Accountant who came to Iloilo in 1908 wrote some 
exceedingly witty verses about the places in which he had 
lived East of Suez and the people he met there, which are 
still treasured by many of his old friends. 


Turning back to more serious matters, I happen to 
know for a fact that President Quezon held the Hongkong 
Bank in high esteem, and I well remember President Roxas’ 
remark to me in 1946, when he heard that the Hongkong 
Bank building in Manila was to be rehabilitated after its 
almost total destruction during the final battles of World 
War II. He said to me: “Please let them know that I value 
very highly their confidence in the future of my country.” 


There can be no doubt whatsoever that the Hongkong 
Bank’s very considerable financial assistance to the trade and 
commerce of the Philippines during the past 79 years has 
been of incalculably great importance. 
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KER & COMPANY 


Although all the early records of this very old establish- 
ed organization in the Philippines were lost during the Japa- 
nese occupation of Manila, it is known without doubt that 
the original parent concern was Scottish partnership, found- 
ed in Glasgow in 1823, which established branches in these 
Islands as well as in Singapore, Bangkok and Java. 


The Manila firm was inaugurated in 1827, apparently 
with the title of Ker, McMicking & Company, which was 
changed to Ker & Company about 100 years ago, when 
offices were opened in Calbayog, Lloilo and Cebu. To com- 
mence with, the firm was principally concerned with the 
importation of British goods, but a substantial export trade 
was later developed in hemp, sugar and copra. It was one 
of the first representatives in the Islands of British insur- 
ance underwriters, the most important being Lloyds of 
London. 


After the Spanish-American war and the subsequent 
broadening of the Islands’ foreign trade, Ker & Company’s 
activities were extended to other parts of the world, though 
they still cherished their British commercial connections. 
They continued to keep abreast of all Philippine develop- 
ments and in 1928 an office was opened in Davao, for parti- 
cipation in the rapid growth of that important hemp district. 


The partnership called Ker & Company was disbanded 
in 1935, when a replacing Philippine corporation was formed 
of the same name, with its head office in Manila. 


My knowledge of the Ker organization for the past 47 
years convinces me that its very valuable contribution to 
the development of these Islands’ trade and commerce fully 
entitles it to the respect and admiration with which all its 
Filipino friends remember its services to their country during 
the past 127 years. 


PHILIPPINE REFINING COMPANY 


Although this company’s history cannot be called an 
example of British ‘pioneering’ in the usual accepted sense 
of that latter word, its present enviable position reflects the 
foresight of the first Lord Leverhulme in searching the world 
for opportunities of acquiring existing businesses ancillary 
to his own vast organization and developing their productive 
capacity, not only for the benefit of the parent concern, but 
also for that of the country where each of those businesses 
is located. 


The Visayan Refining Company was incorporated in 
the State of Delaware in November, 1913, under the aegis 
of one of the pioneer American administrators in the Islands, 
the Honourable Dean C. Worcester, and it commenced opera- 
tions in the Philippines shortly afterwards. A coconut oil 
mill was erected on the Island of Mactan, where successful 
operations continued until the end of World War I. In 1918, 
two other similar mills were installed—one in Manila, known 
as the Philippine Refining Company, and the other close to 
the capital, which was named the Rizal Refining Company. 
The three mills were afterwards amalgamated in one com- 
bined entity, which in April 1920, was purchased outright by 
the Lever organization. 


Soon thereafter, it was decided to cease operations at 
the Rizal plant, which was then dismantled; but the mills 
in Manila and on Mactan Island continued to function very 
satisfactorily, and during World War II the Japanese in- 
vaders operated both plants for their own purposes; however, 
they were both totally destroyed during the final battles in 
their vicinities. The mill on Mactan Island has not been 
rebuilt, but the one in Manila was completely rehabilitated 
after the cessation of hostilities, when it was equipped with 
modern types of machinery; indeed, it is now described as 
one of the most up-to-date oi] mills of its kind in the world. 
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Although the history of the Philippine Refining Com- 
pany is necessarily quite different from that of a bank or 
merchant firm, it is nevertheless an example of British finan- 
cial and technical co-operation with the Filipino people in 
‘their forward march towards economic self-sufficiency, by 
utilizing one of their country’s most important natural re- 
sources to the best possible advantage. It is also one more 
instance of successful Anglo-American co-operation § in 
Philippine trade and commerce. 


THE SHELL COMPANY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Although the oily liquid was known to mankind more 
than 2,000 years ago—for the Greek historian Herodotus 
mentioned it—-the modern petroleum industry was not born 
until 1859, when Colonel E. L. Drake drilled a producing 
well in Pennsylvania. It was many years later that petro- 
leum products came to be used in the Philippines, so it is 
not surprising that the Shell Company’s connection with the 
Islands began relatively recently. 


The forerunner of Shell in the Orient was the Asiatic 
Petroleum Company, whose Far Eastern headquarters were 
in Hongkong, and in 1911 a leading German firm in Manila 
named Behn, Meyer & Company was appointed its distribut- 
ing agent in the Islands. However, when World War I broke 
out in 1914, a change was obviously unavoidable, and the 
old-established British firm of Smith, Bell & Company then 
took over the A.P.C. representation in the Philippines. 


By 1920, however, the demand for petroleum products 
had increased to such an extent that the Hongkong Office 
decided to organize its own distributing media in the Philip- 
pines and Henry C. Whittall was sent to Manila for that 
purpose. He first established himself in the Smith-Bell 
Manila office and continued to use that Company’s branches 
throughout the Islands as sub-agencies, but gradually these 
were replaced by A.P.C. offices and an entirely new distribut- 
ing organization came into being. 

To commence with, the Company’s staff was composed 
of 2 Englishmen, 3 clerks and 1 office boy, but a recent 
tally of the present Shell personnel in the Philippines dis- 
closed a total force of 1,196, composed of 39 ex-patriate 
executives, 21 regional executives and 1,136 office and labour 
forces. 


In October, 1945, the name of the corporation was 
changed from the Asiatic Petroleum Company to the Shell 
Company of the Philippine Islands Limited, and eight years 
later this was again altered to The Shell Company of the 
Philippines Limited, incorporated in England. 

Being essentially a distributing organization, Shell’s 
activities have not contributed to the agricultural or in- 
dustrial development of the Islands’ resources in quite the 
same way that other companies have done, but it can be 
maintained very correctly that the provision of high-quality 
petroleum products at competitive prices does in fact assist 
practically all the country’s commercial activities directly 
and indirectly, to say nothing of supplying lighting, heating 
and transportation fuel for its inhabitants. 

The British colony in the Islands can look back with 
pride and satisfaction on Shell’s. contribution to the needs 
of the Philippines in that respect, and my conviction is that 
the Filipino people also realize quite well that the services 
they have received, first from the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany and more recently from the Shell Company of the 
Philippines merit grateful recognition. 


SMITH, BELL & COMPANY 


This organization commenced trading in the Philippine 
Islands in 1846, when Robert P. Wood established in Manila 
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the original firm of Constable, Wood & Company, with affi- 
liated offices in San Francisco and Singapore. In taking 
this action, Mr. Wood was:supported by a contract of co- 
partnership made between James Adam Smith of Liverpool 
and Henry Constable of Glasgow, which had as its principal 
objective “trading in such foreign ports or places as might 
be mutually agreed upon”. One of the other members of 
this partnership was Lawrence R. Bell, who came to Manila 
in 1850 and directed the business in the Philippines until 
1862. 

In April 1859, the partners altered the name of the 
Manila firm to Smith, Bell & Company, although it func- 
tioned as a subsidiary of the London and Liverpool! houses 
of Smith, Wood & Company, and in 1909 the local organiza- 
tion was incorporated under the laws of the Philippines 
without any further change of name. 


To commence with, the company operated as general 
merchants, trading in the products of the Islands and im- 
porting foreign goods, principally from the United States, 
Europe and India, but in the course cf time it developed 
substantial shipping and insurance connections and, with 
others, constructed the first large rice mill in the country. 
It also took the lead in creating a locally-incorporated com- 
pany which built the first sugar refinery in the Islands and, 
in’ more recent years, it constructed and managed two 
large desiccated coconut factories, which are still operating. 

The Smith-Bell branches in the Provinces were opened 
as follows: Cebu in 1867, Iloilo in 1876, Legaspi, Tabaco and 
Lagonoy in 1898, Bacolod in 1947 and Davao in 1949. 


With such an admirable record, it cannot be gainsaid 
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that the House of Smith Bell has made a very substantial 


contribution to the economy and welfare of the Philippines. 
which fact I am quite sure is readily recognized—and ap- 
plauded—by all who have had long experience in the Islands. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON 


Although this organization did not establish its own 
office in the Philippines until January ist, 1904, it is one of 
the oldest British companies in the Far East, having been 
founded in 1835. 

Until 1834, the East India Company’s branch in Canton 
enjoyed a monopoly of all South China trade with England. 
which privilege was most jealously guarded. However, in- 
creasing resentment of this situation during the early part of 
the nineteenth century led to agitation in London against 
such an outmoded control of business, with the result that 
it came to an end in 1834, when at long last British traders 
in Canton found themselves labelled as “Free Merchants”, 
who could carry on their operations without special licences. 


The first so-called “Free Ship” to carry goods from 
Canton to London was despatched from the Chinese port 
on March 22nd of that year and within twelve months the 
Union Insurance Society was founded by Dent & Company. 
with the collaboration of the Jardine-Matheson, Turner and 
Russel forms. The first three were of British nationality 
and the latter was an American corporation, affiliated with 
the Russel-Sturgis organization in Manila, to which I have 
already referred. 

The Island of Hongkong was ceded to the British Crown 
in 1841 by the Canton authorities‘and this action was finally 
confirmed by the Emperor of China, following the Treaty of 
Nanking in 1842. It appears probable from available re- 
cords that the business of the Society was transferred to 
Hongkong at that time. 

The capital was increased in 1868 to $1,250,000 and 
from then onwards the Society’s underwriting continued to 
grow, so that by the turn of the century its assets were 
nearing the ten-million dollar mark. By 1913 the figure. 
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reached $17,000,000 and three years later the control of 
the China Fire Insurance Company was acquired. It is in- 
teresting to note, however, that although Canton was its 
cradle and China a most important territory for very many 
years, the Society has, during the last two decades, gradually 
withdrawn from China and is now no longer dependent on 
that country for any revenue, either on its own account or 
through its subsidiaries. 

Prior to 1904, underwriting in the Philippines was at- 
tended to by local agents but in that year the Society opened 
its own Branch office in Manila, which still continues to 
function with optimum efficiency and assistance to the mer- 
chant firms and individual residents of the Islands. 


WARNER, BARNES & COMPANY 


The business, which for the last 58 years has been con- 
ducted in the name of Warner, Barnes & Company, was in 
fact commenced on January Ist, 1822, by George W. Hubbell 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, who, accompanied by his brother 
Henry, had arrived in the Philippines during the preceding 
August on board the sailing ship “Ajax” commanded by 
their father Ezekiel, with the avowed intention of establish- 
ing a mercantile house in Manila for the transaction of gen- 
eral business. | 

These Connecticut Hubbels were descendants of a 
Richard of that name, who arrived in Newhaven from Eng- 
land in 1646 and four years later married a lady whose 
grandfather had also migrated from England and settled in 
Newhaven during the first decade of the 17th century. The 
Hubbells were evidently adventurous people, and Ezekiel, 
who was born in 1768, became what was known in those 
days as a Merchant Navigator—one who combined the duties 
of captain and supercargo aboard the ships he owned. By 
1797, when only 29 years of age, he was the managing owner 
of two vessels and in June, 1802, he reached New York in 
one of them—the “Enterprise’—aboard which he had cir- 
cumnavigated the globe, taking nearly three years to do 
so. Incidentally, this ship, of only 250 tons burden, was 
the first vessel from the port of New York to carry the 
American flag around the world. 

Although these references to the intrepid Captain 
Ezekiel are perhaps not strictly germane to the subject of 


my survey—though he did in fact bring the founder of the 


present Warner-Barnes organization to the Islands—I was 
tempted to include it in my survey because of a conviction 
that the members of the American Association of the Philip- 
pines would be more than a little interested in the important 
role those courageous New England sailors played in the 
development of Pacific trade during the early decades of 
the last century. 

The elder of Captain Hubbell’s sons established in 
Manila an importing and exporting business in 1822 under 
his own name—George W. Hubbell—with brother Henry as 
an assistant, and there is no doubt that he was greatly 
helped by his father’s ships which brought to Manila goods 
that were readily marketable there and took away Philippine 
products suitable for sale in the United States and in the 
other countries those ships visited. In 1825, for instance, 
George Hubbell despatched from Manila a cargo of raw 
sugar to Cadiz (Spain) in a vessel named the “Cadet”. 


In April, 1830, Captain Ezekiel Hubbell sent his third 
son, Anson, to join George and Henry in Manila, but, un- 
fortunately, Anson died on the voyage, and the following 
year the gallant George passed away suddenly in Manila at 


the early age of 35. 


The death of this pioneering American was a serious 
loss to the commercial community of Manila, where he 
was greatly admired and respected. He acted as United 
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States Consul in the Islands, and, although the Spanish 
authorities made no official recognition of his quasi- 
diplomatic status, they interposed no objection to his acti- 
vities, although they apparently knew that he was submit- 
ting reports to Washington privately. 

A Monument perpetuating his memory as “United 
States Consul to this Island’, was erected in the Plaza Cer- 
vantes, Manila, and last year, at the instance of the Ameri- 
can Association of the Philippines, it was transferred to 
the grounds of the United States Embassy on the Dewey 
Boulevard, where it now stands on the broad lawn facing 
Manila Bay. It is not quite clear whether George Hubbell 
was in fact the first United States Consul in the Philippines, 
for an account of the American ship “Astrea” which visited 
Manila in 1776 states that a Mr. John Stuart Kerr was 
acting there at that time as “an American Consul of sorts”. 


As Henry Hubbell was at home in Connecticut when 
his brother George passed away in Manila, the direction 
of the business was assumed by the senior staff member in 
the Islands—-John McAuley. Meanwhile, Henry initiated 
negotiations with a Mr. Peele of Salem, Massachusetts, as a 
result of which the Hubbell partnership-firm became Peele, 
Hubbell & Company, with Peele and McAuley residing in 
Manila, where Henry Hubbell moved about the world on the 
ships owned and chartered by his father and by their New 
England friends interested in trading with foreign coun- 
tries. 

The death of Captain Ezekiel Hubbell in 1834 removed 
from his surviving sons the benefit of his valuable counsel 
in the carrying on of their international trade, and in 1874 
Henry formed in New England an association with an Ameri- 
can capitalist named Taylor, which unfortunately led to such 
heavy losses that Peele, Hubbell & Company was deprived 
of its working capital and was taken over by an Anglo- 
American partnership. Its name was changed to Warner, 
Blodgett & Company in 1887, Edwin H. Warner being an 
Englishman from _ Liverpool and Earle W. Blodgett an 
American from New York. Their partnership was a happy 
and prosperous one, although of short duration, for Blodgett 
died suddenly in 1896 at the early age of 39. 

As Warner, Blodgett & Company had established a 
cordial relationship with the newly-opened Hongkong Bank’s 
branch in Manila, and as Edwin Warner had become a close 
friend of its manager, he asked the latter gentleman— 
Charles Ilderton Barnes—to take Blodgett’s place as his 
partner. After considerable cogitation, this invitation was 
accepted, and the firm’s name was changed to the one it 
has to-day—Warner, Barnes & Company. However, at 
that time it continued to be a partnership organization and 
it was not until 1899 that it was converted into a Limited 
Liability Company under the laws of England, with a Regis- 
tered Office in London. 

Incidentally, a description of the Warner-Barnes or- 
ganization published in the New York “Cordage Trade 
Journal” on August 15th, 1896, includes the statement that, 
although a British subject, Edwin Warner had been asso- 
ciated with Americans for so long that “he was described 
as a Yankee at heart”. 

Due to his close friendship with the Bibby shipowning 
family of Liverpool, Warner arranged for Bibby, Brothers 
& Company to act as the Warner-Barnes agents in that 
city and in London, and when he died on April 28th, 1906, 
his majority shareholding in the Company passed to Herbert 
Bibby in London, who assumed the title of Governing 
Director. This controlling interest was inherited by Herbert 
Bibby’s son Thomas upon the death of the former gentle- 
man on November 15th, 1927, and from Thomas it passed 
to the firm’s present Managing Director—an Englishman—— 
seven years later. 
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From its earliest days, the organization now known as 
Warner, Barnes & Company has functioned as an importer— 
principally of American and British goods—and as an ex- 
porter of Philippine produce, particularly sugar and hemp; 
however, a decision was made to terminate all fibre business 
in 1910, when its branches in Calbayog, Carigara, Catbalo- 
gan, Gubat, Legaspi, Sagnay and Tabaco were closed, to- 
gether with their smaller sub-agencies, leaving in the Pro- 
vinces only the offices then functioning in Iloilo and Cebu, 
to which have since been added branches in Bacolod and 
San Fernando, Pampanga. 


An interest in sugar was commenced in the organiza- 
tion’s earliest days—-1825—and this ‘has always been fully 
maintained; indeed, during the change over from muscovado 
to centrifugal sugar production after World War I, it became 
the principal activity of the firm, which assisted in stimulat- 
ing increased cane growing by the granting of crop-loans to 
planters having milling contracts with the newly-built fac- 
tories and in opening substantial credits for the centrals 
themselves. 


The Iloilo office became a very busy centre in those 
days and the Company built warehouses on the deep-water 
basin of the Iloilo river with a total storage capacity of 
50,000 tons of sugar. In 1908, it had offered to pay one- 
half of the cost of dredging that basin to a depth of 24 feet 
at mean low water, which offer was accepted by the Govern- 
ment, so that from July 1910 onwards ocean-going vessels 
could load alongside the Warner-Barnes piers sugar cargoes 
of up to 6,000 tons, thus obviating lighterage expenses. 


The Casa Warner—as the Company is often called in 
the Islands—has engaged in many activities. During the 
last decade of the 19th century, it commenced building a 
railway in Mindanao—-from Iligan to Lake Lanao. How- 
ever, construction was stopped by the outbreak of the 
Spanish-American War and, as the first United States mili- 
tary government disapproved of the project and the suc- 
ceeding civil administration did so too, the locomotives, 
the rails and all other equipment were transferred to Iloilo 
and finally sold there to the later-established Philippine Rail- 
way Company for its Lloilo-Capiz Line. 


By founding the Pasay Estate Company and purchasing 
from the Agustinian Friars in 1898 the Hacienda de Pasay 
(which included the village of that name to the South of 
Manila), the Casa Warner was able to assist in the develop- 
ment of a very desirable residential area and in the establish- 
ment there of the first Polo Club in the country. ° 


At its Hacienda Ramona in Pampanga, the Casa Warner 
planted in 1936 an extensive acreage with cassava and 
erected there the first large cassava mill in the Islands. 
However, this factory was completely dismantled and all its 


machinery removed during the Japanese occupation of the 
country. 


Besides conducting a general export and import busi- 
ness, the Casa Warner has also engaged in shipowning, gold 
mining and insurance underwriting. 


If I have appeared to be somewhat garrulous in describ- 
ing the activities of the firm with which one has been in- 
timately associated for nearly 50 years, it is because its 
record is yet another example of Anglo-American coopera- 


tion in this part of the world over a very long period of 
time. 


The national flag of the Warner-Barnes organization 
was that of the United States to commence with. and it is 
not without the realm of possibility that in a succeeding 
generation the majority interest in the Company may once 
again be in American hands. 


* 
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While on the subject of Anglo-American cooperation 
in Philippine commercial development, it is perhaps pertinent 
to reeall that the old-established British firm of W. F. Steven- 
son & Company was taken over as a going concern some 
20 years ago by the American, Hanson & Orth Group, when 
the combined business became known as Hanson, Orth & 
Stevenson and is now Conrad & Company; also that early 
in the present century the equally old-established Scottish 
firm of MacLeod & Company was merged with the Philippine 
interests of the International Harvester organization of 
Chicago. 


WISE & COMPANY 


I now come to the last name on my alphabetical list 
of British Merchant-firms in the Philippines, namely Wise & 
Company, whose foundation date has been recorded by an 
American historian as 1809, as against its own assertion 
that the year was 1826. In view of this difference of 
opinion, I would like to offer a possible reason for the 
disparity of opinion. 

It so happened that the founder of the Casa Wise in 
the Philippines—Robert Wise of Liverpool, England—first 
visited the East Indies in 1804, when the vessel on which 
he was travelling was wrecked in the Fiji Islands and he 
married the local queen, apparently as an alternative to 
being eaten by her cannibalistic subjects, which was the 
unhappy fate of the only other survivors of the shipwreck! 
However, a few years later, the enterprising and opportunis- 
tic Robert was rescued from his predicament by the timely 
arrival of a British warship which happened to be cruising 
in the vicinity. It is just possible, therefore, that this 
vessel called at Manila in 1809 and that the young man 
was heard to express a desire to establish a place of business 
there, because this is exactly what happened at a later date. 
However, he remained on board the warship and took part 
in the seizure of Java in 1811, afterwards re®arning to his 
birthplace—Liverpool. 

Be that as it may, the original Wise & Company was 
in fact founded in Liverpool in 1826 by that same Robert. 
Wise and a William Anderson, at first under the name of 
Anderson, Wise & Company, with a branch at the Cape of 
Good Hope called William Anderson Senior & Company and 
other branches at Batavia, Singapore and Manila under the 
name of Robert Wise & Company. The firm of Anderson, 
Wise & Company was dissolved in 1834, when Robert Wise 
took into partnership John Holliday, and the name of the 
Manila firm was then changed to Robert Wise, Holliday & 
Company. Some years later, Robert Wise handed over his 
interest in the business to his son John and, thereafter, the 
firm became Holliday, Wise & Company, with its Head 
Office in Manchester, England, and branches in Manila. 
Hongkong, Canton, Shanghai and Foochow. | 


In 1909, a re-organization of these various interests left 
in the hands of Wise & Company the Group's Philippine 
business, which by that time included a branch in Iloilo, in 
addition to the Head Office in Manila. 


Although the Casa Wise—as the Company is often 
called in the Islands—has from time to time functioned as 
an exporter of Philippine produce, it has been much more 
an importing firm during its 128 years’ operations, and in 
this department of trade, its coverage has been, and sstill 
is, very comprehensive, which word also applies to its in-. 
surance underwriting and other activities. 


It can be said without fear of contradiction that the 
contribution of the Casa Wise to the general development 
of improved living conditions for the Filipino people has 
been very considerable indeed, just as its maintenance of 


British prestige has been unexcelled throughout its long: 
establishment in the Islands. 
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BRITISH ACCOUNTANCY & AUDITING FIRMS 


The firm of Fleming & Williamson was founded by 
Daniel Miller Fleming in the year 1901 or 1902 and was 
the first public accounting office opened in the Philippines. 
Mr. Fleming came to the Islands prior to the turn of the 
century to join the British firm of W. F. Stevenson & Com- 
pany, which he later left to open his own office as a Public 
Accountant. He was joined in 1908 by Mr. John Williamson, 
who had been in the Philippines since the year 1882, and 
in 1918 Mr. Hans Hausamann, a Swiss national, joined the 
firm and has been continuously with them from that date. 
Mr. Fleming practised under his own name for a number 
of years and was for some time associated with companies 
in Hongkong and Shanghai; however, in 1925, the name 
of the Manila firm was changed to Fleming & William- 
son. 

Mr. Fleming retired on January 1, 1929 and the prac- 
tice was carried on until January 1, 1934 by Mr. John 
Williamson and .Mr. James Frazer Brown, who had joined 
the firm some years before. At this latter date, Mr. 
Williamson retired and other partners were admitted to the 
organization, including Mr. J. V. Hickey, who was in the 
United States on Pearl Harbor Day and joined the army, 
serving under General MacArthur in New Guinea. He died 
in Manila on April 18th, 1946, largely as a result of ill- 
nesses contracted in the New Guinea campaign. ) 

The present partners are Mr. R. O. Ferguson, Mr. H. 
Hausamann and Mr. M. H. Pickup, and the firm continues 
to maintain a leading position in the Philippine accountancy 
and auditing field. 

Another firm of Public Accountants in Manila is White, 
Page & Company, founded in 1923 by Mr. C. P. White and 
Mr. P. S. Page, both British subjects, who retired from 
practice some years ago. | 

The present partners are Mr. A. D. Stewart, Mr. J. C. 
Cunanan and Mr. G. Mendoza, who also act as Philippine 
representatives of the well-known accounting organization 
of Price, Waterhouse & Company of New York. 


* * 


Turning now to a matter of general interest for the 
British community in the Philippines, the determination as 
to which of their country’s present commercial representa- 
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tives is the senior in date of establishment is a question of 
natural curiosity. As the Wise & Company organization 
was inaugurated in 1826, it antedates by one year that of 
Ker & Company. On the other hand, Warner, Blodgett & 
Company acquired the Peele-Hubbell business as a going 
concern (including all property, trade-marks of hemp and 
other commodities, and ail such like commercial prerequi- 
sites), so it is perhaps reasonable to accord the very definitely 
proven Hubbell foundation date (1822) to the present Casa 
Warner. 

Four of the British organizations now operating in the 
Islands are centenarians, and during that long period of 
time their relations with the Filipino people have been 
happy ones to an optimum degree. In my humble opinion 
this satisfactory state of affairs is largely due to their 
having consistently eschewed politics and other controversial 
matters connected with governmental affairs, confining them- 
selves purely to commerce and industry. Indeed, one has 
searched old records in vain for any mention of serious 
dissension between the members of the British community 
and their Filipino friends, either in official or private circles. 

It has been correctly stated by a well-informed writer, 
first that Philippine hospitality has justly earned the British 
visitors’ gratitude and has cemented countless Anglo-Filipino 
friendships throughout the past century, and secondly that 
the old-established British trading firms in the Islands did 
not exploit the country’s wealth for the primary benefit of 
foreign interests, but rather did they plough back into the 
Filipino economy the bulk of the profits they made, so that 
those gains could be used for the mutual benefit of the 
Filipino people and themselves. 

It was with British money and by British engineers 
that the first Manila railway was built and the first cold- 
storage facilities provided. It was also British initiative 
that built the first sugar refinery in the Islands and intro- 
duced the early mechanical rice mills. 

The two British banks that have been operating in the 
country for the past 80 years have contributed greatly to 
its prosperity, while the marketing of the three principal 
exports—sugar, hemp and coconut products—has been at- 
tended to by British firms to an appreciable extent, especially 
before the turn of the last century. 

Those observations are not made in any boastful spirit, 
but as plain statements of fact, which perhaps suggest a 


Established in 1880 
The largest commercial bank in Japan 


Paid up Capital 
Reserve Fund 
Surplus 

Deposit 


¥ 2,700,000,000.00 
4,761,433,082.00 | 
¥ 6,365,674,900.00 

¥ 210,858,117,906.00 


i (as of March 31, 1954) 


HEAD OFFICE: Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


185 branches in principal cities of Japan 


OVERSEAS: 


LONDON BRANCH, (Salisbury House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 2). 
NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (Room No. 702, 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y.) 
CALCUTTA REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE, (6th Floor, Mookerjee House, Calcutta-1) 


CORRESPONDENTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


We are always ready to place our excellent service at your disposal. For any inquiry, please write to Foreign 


‘ 


Relations Department, Head Office, Tokyo. 


| 
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INDONESIAN CIVIL AVIATION 


On 31 March 1955, the Indonesian airline Garuda Indo- 
nesian Airways has reached the age of 5 years. GIA really 
began to operate simultaneously with the transfer of so- 
vereignty by the Dutch to the Republic of Indonesia on 
December 27, 1949, but was not formally incorporated until 
March 31, 1950. On 28 December 1949 two DC-3s of GIA 
took off from Kemajoran to carry Indonesia’s first citizen 
and Garuda’s first passenger, President Sukarno, from the 
old capital of the country, Jogjakarta, to the new capital, 
Djakarta. Until 24 March 1954 GIA was a mixed company, 
the Indonesian Government and KLM Royal Dutch Airlines 
each being shareholders on a fifty-fifty basis. The original 
contract between the Indonesian Government and KLM 
was effective until 1980, with the understanding that 10 
years after 1950 the Indonesian Government could, if so 
desired, purchase all KLM-shares in order to nationalize 
GIA. After four years the Indonesian Government chose 
to revise the Garuda-contract. Negotiations between Indo- 
nesian and KLM delegations were held, which resulted in 
the signing on 24 March 1954 of an agreement to nationalize 
Garuda. On 12 July last year the Minister of Communica- 


tions installed the new general management of the company 


consisting of the Secretary-General of the Ministry of Com- 
munications Dr. M. Sutoto as Acting President-Director, 
the Director of Civil Aviation Dr. R. Sugoto as Acting 
Director and Dr. C. A. Mochtar as Deputy-Director. Mr. 
D. K. van Houten, head of KLM’s technical assistance mis- 
sion, is Director for Technical and Operational Matters for 
2 years, assisted by Dr. H. Doppenberg and Dr. Yap Kie Tik 
as Deputy-Directors. The Board of Control has 11 mem- 
bers with Dr. Wilopo and Dr. R. Surjomihardjo respectively 
as President and Vice-President. 

The year 1954 closed with no loss after the management 
had been in Indonesian hands for about 6 months. On the 
day of transfer of the management to the Indonesian Govern- 
ment the balance showed a loss of Rp 6.7 million. Another 
noteworthy development since GIA was nationalized is the 
intense effort to train Indonesians for different branches 
of aviation work to replace foreign experts and to increase 
the number of Indonesian experts. Since the nationalization 
the following courses have been organized: 1. Course for 
Elementary Commercial Employee. 2. Course for Steward/ 
ess. 3. Course for assistant-mechanic. 4. Course for 


composite reason why the relationship between the members 
of the British community and their Filipino friends has been 
so cordial, the very few exceptions to this statement proving 
the general rule enunciated. In expressing the sincere hope 
that this happy state of affairs will long continue I voice the 
feelings of my countrymen who are so vitally concerned 
with the future prosperity of the Philippines. 


I cannot close this survey without reference to another 
sentiment which I am quite sure is shared by my country- 
men here. It has to do with the scrupulously fair treat- 
ment we British subjects have received from American 
officials during the time when their flag flew over the Islands, 
for it would have been both easy and instinctively natural 
to favour their own fellow citizens. During my 47 years 
of close connection with the business affairs of the country, 
I cannot recall one single occasion when any such favoritism 
was evidenced, either to myself or to any of the Casa 
Warner’s business interests. 

(End) 


Technical Employee. 5. ‘Course for Aircraft Radio Opera- 
tor. In order to train Indonesian personnel. a Board for 
Training has been formed. The number of courses depends 
on the need for Indonesian experts; in other words, these 
courses will continue as long as Garuda has not obtained 
a sufficient number of Indonesian experts to replace foreign 
employees. Beside these courses, the existing application 
courses such as in technical subjects, bookkeeping and the 
English language, which are meant to give GIA personnel 
more knowledge and to give them the opportunity to gain 
higher positions, continue to be given. At present 9 Indo- 
nesians are in the Netherlands where they were sent by 
GIA for training as civilian pilots. Five of them have 
passed their examination for further training as pilots, and 
the others had to choose other branches of civil aviation. 


At present GIA has 3508 employees, of which 2865 are 
Indonesians and 643 foreigners. Of the foreigners 396 are 
KLM-employees assigned to GIA, and 227 are employed on 
local conditions. According to the new contract, the number 
of assigned KLM employees shall gradually be reduced from 
the strength in 1954 to a theoretical nil in 1960. There 
are now 29 Indonesian pilots, while an additional 15 pilots 
will be delivered by the Aviation Academy of the Ministry 
of Communications to Garuda Indonesian Airways later this 
year. 


The arrival of 8 Convair-340s has’ increased the flight 
frequency and operations. The following comparative figures 
give a picture of GIA’s operations in 1953 and 1954: 


1953 1954 
29,596,636 31,693,448 
Average occupation ............... 69.8% 68 .2°% 
Free bagage (kg) ................. 4,171,606 4,387,757 
Excess baggage (kg) ............. 600,208 625,729 
8,741,190 8,783,620 
Mail (postal parcel) (kg) ......... 31,368 232,669 


By the end of 1954 GIA’s unduplicated network had a 
length of 27,600 km; this figure has since then increased 


to 38,000 owing to expansion of the network. In 1954 new | 


air routes to Tandjungkarang, Bengkulu and Rengat in 
Sumatra, and Pontianak in West-Kalimantan have been 
inaugurated, while last February the air-connection Djakarta- 
Tandjungpinang has been reopened. GIA’s present network 
will again be enlarged by the opening of new services to 
Sibolga (Sumatra), Palu (Sulawesi) and Djailolo (Moluccas) 
later this year. At present GIA is serving 31 cities and 
towns in Indonesia and 3 cities abroad. Garuda has a fleet 
consisting of 8 Convair-340s, 8 Convair-240s, 14 DC-3s and 
14 de Havilland Herons. With such a fleet GIA is the big- 
gest airline company in South-East Asia. Its Technical 
Division is also the biggest of its kind in this area. Garuda’s 
Technical Division being equipped with modern precision 


instruments and machinery.can perform overhauls 
and maintenance of its aircraft. 


G.L.A. Achievements during 5 Years 


| (thousands) 

Mail (kg) 
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TRADE-MARK FORGERIES IN HONGKONG 


By Ricardo 


There has been definite improvement in measures taken 
by local authorities and private parties against the infringe- 
ment of trade rights and the forgery of trade marks. Several 
cases of forged labels on shirts, watches etc. have been dis- 
covered recently. Prosecutions were made, culprits were 
fined and goods were confiscated. Many cases are still under 
investigation. This type of trade malpractice is neither new 
in Hongkong nor uncommon in other countries. Early this 
year in New York, the agents for Rosenthal China Company 
of Germany filed a suit against another company charging 
“unlawful copying” and distribution of Japan-made china- 
ware with Rosenthal’s copy-righted patented designs. In 
Chicago, swindlers flooded the Christmas market with soma 
250,000 watches which were sold at many times their value 
but only a fraction of the cost of the genuine watches from 
which they were copied. In London, a Labour Peer com- 
plained that the Japanese were marking some of their 
textiles and other g@ds with the words, “Made as in 
England” and printed in such a way as (to. give’ the 
impression that the goods were made in England. In 
Hongkong there are “stretchsox” which do not stretch 
but shrink instead; “fast’’ colours which run after wash- 
ing; cosmetics bearing trade marks which look like 
“Ponds” and other well-known brands; pharmaceuticals, 
especially patent medicines, made locally but labelled “Made 
in New Jersey (New York)”; “100% Dupon Nylon” which is 
actually 50% rayon and 50% Japanese nylon and many 
other imitations which aim to cheat buyers, local as well as 
overseas, by exploiting the human nature of wishing to buy 
something that looks expensive but costs less. Nevertheless, 
the serious effect of any such small offence should not be 
ignored just because there are bigger forgeries; nor could 
one crime be justified by another. Such malpractice must 
be stopped! 


As a result of Government inspections and private in- 
vestigations, more and more such cases are being discovered 
and prosecuted. With the cooperation of all concerned in 
the promotion and protection of local export trade, this kind 
of heinous crime could be prevented. At the present, how- 
ever, fines and penalties imposed are not severe enough to 
discourage such crime and the eloquence of lawyers some- 
times even clears the defendants they represent. Last 
September, the Wakefield Shirt Company of London dis- 
covered in Southern Rhodesia shirts made in the Far East 
which were identical to their patented designs and bearing 
almost an exact replica of their trade mark “Double Two.” 
The price of these imitation shirts was 10 shillings below the 
British company’s lowest priced. shirts. Investigation _ re- 
vealed that a firm in Hongkong, the Gee Kay Export-Import 
Company, exported these shirts to Southern Rhodesia. The 
locally printed leaflet of instructions explaining a collar re- 
placement device patented by the British manufacturer was 
identical to the original leaflet, except for one or two phrases. 
Finally in March this year, the manager of the company was 
fined $1,500 or six months for the crime. Last December, 
3,500 shirts with the trade mark resembling that of “Arrow” 
shirts manufactured by Gluett Peabody and Company, were 
found in the Wing On Garment Factory of Kowloon. These 
shirts had already been packed for export to Uganda. Radha 
Kishoo and Company of Hongkong which exported these 
shirts at $30 per dozen (the genuine “Arrow” shirts are 
about $210 per dozen, wholesale) had caused the Wing On 
Garment Factory to apply the false trade mark. The com- 
pany and the factory were fined $5,000 each but the 149 
dozens of shirts found at the. company and the 3,500 shirts 
(worth over $8,000) seized from the factory were returned 
to the defendants. Many locally made shirts falsely labelled 
“Arrow Dart” were found in many shops and stalls. Pro- 


prietors of these shops were recently fined from $300 to 
$500 each. The imitation shirts which shrink beyond re- 
cognition after washing, were confiscated. The counterfeit- 
ing of these shirts has become widespread in Hongkong and 
large quantities are sold in the Colony and exported. In 
exports, these shirts were usually sent by an Indian (Sindhi) 
firm to countries which do not require certificates of origin. 
But in the case of imitation “Arrow” shirts, the exporter 
actually claimed the goods as “Lucky Arrow” shirts but the 
trade mark was arranged in such a way as to give the impres- 
sion that these shirts are “Arrow” shirts. The defendant 
even argued that under the word “Lucky Arrow” and the 
symbol of the arrow, there were the words “Wing On Shirt 
Factory”. The symbol of the arrow on Gluett Peabody's 
shirts was broken while the arrow on “Lucky Arrow” was not 
broken. By this tricky arrangement, the manufacturer got 
19 certificates of origin from Government before the crime 
was discovered. 


Besides shirts, forgery of trade marks is also common 
on other popular commodities. Early this year a shop-keeper 
forged “Fortis” and “Roamer” on 20,000 watch dials. He 
was fined $15,000 or 18 months imprisonment. Recently, 
another watch company was fined only $300 for the posses- 
sion of 50 watches bearing the false trade marks of “Sandoz” 
and “Ogival.” The watch cases were of poor local manufac- 
ture as were the dials, and the movements in all the watches 
were of cheap Swiss manufacture. Most of these watches 
were exported or often smuggled to Japan, Indochina and 
the Philippines. Locally manufactured watch straps, made 
to appear as foreign goods and bearing foreign brands are 
mostly sold in this Colony. So far no prosecution has been 
made. One exporter who described 1,800 packages of Japa- 
nese staple fibre yarn as “Made in Hongkong” for shipment 
to Korea, was fined $2,000. Another exporter was find $2,000 
for describing Japanese rayon yarn as “Made in France”. 
Many firms here import commodities from Japan for re- 
export to South Korea, describing such reexports as local 
goods because Korean policy is against permitting Japanese 
goods and therefore this sort of trade. Stirred up by the 
Korean trade example, a number of small firms are deve- 
loping trade relations with overseas and thus they do harm, 
when discovered, to the good name of Hongkong’s genuinely 
manufactured goods. The Hongkong Match Factory was 
fined $3,000 for the infringement of Ship Brand match trade 
mark. There are also piracies of foreign designs. For in- 
stance, the flash-light battery manufactured by one of the 
leading local battery factories is actually an exact copy of 
one of the American products. However, elimination of this 
practice is almost impossible owing to its unliability to cri- 
minal code and difficulty in bringing about a civil law-suit. 
Furthermore, if this copying of designs is to be stopped, then 
most of the local factories will have to be put out of busi- 
ness. 


For the time being, every effort should be directed to- 
wards the prevention of trade-mark forgery. Confiscated 
goods, if auctioned, must not bear the forged trade marks. 
This is an urgent problem. This infringement sabotages 
genuine efforts of Hongkong businessmen to. sell _ their 
products overseas where they are meeting strong competition. 
The British manufacturers have been making the most of 
these cases and are trying their best to shut out even genuine 
Hongkong products. The Swiss Watchmakers’ Guild recent- 
ly alleged that Hongkong is the world’s centre for the 
“nefarious business” of applying false trade marks of re- 
putable manufactures on matches of inferior quality. There- 
fore no penalty will be too severe for this crime if we are 
to protect the name of local industries and to promote the 
export trade of this Colony. 
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CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS 


Cathay Pacific Airways have recently announced that 
by their new DC-6 service, one can fly to Bangkok in only 


4 hours 20 minutes. This fully pressurised and air- 

conditioned aircraft makes the trip a most enjoyable one. 

Meals and light refreshments are served aboard whilst in SEF: 

flight, and all possible care is taken to ensure that passen- —— 19 
gers are catered for in keeping with the high traditions of 

C.P.A. 

As from ist May C.P.A.’s fully pressurised DC.6 flights 
depart from Hongkong at noon every Wednesday and Satur- ® ° 
day for Bangkok and Singapore, and at noon every Monday ® . 
for Saigon and Singapore. | 

Another improved service inaugurated recently by 
C.P.A. is the Hongkong/Manila service which is now operated | | wea 
by comfortable 4 engined Skymaster, which departs Hong- ¢ e N 
kong for Manila every Wednesday and Sunday. ° nN "hI ° U 

Additional “Skymaster” services depart from Hongkong e ac 
at 9 am. every Sunday for Labuan with connections by ®@ , ° b 
Malayan Airways to British North. Borneo ports. There ® ESTABLISHED 1841 bd a 
is also a weekly service to Saigon departing Hongkong on : = th 
Thursdays at 7 a.m. and a weekly service departing Hong- ° ra 
kong at 11 a.m. on Friday to Bangkok, Rangoon and Cal- e ° x 
cutta. ° . A 

ter f f ther Far E ge ee > 

C.P.A. also cater for passengers for other Far Eastern e hy bd) . a 
ports. There is a connecting service from Manila to Saigon ® en Lis Ss ° n 
every Wednesday overnighting in Hongkong and proceeding | 
to Saigon on Thursday. Passengers from Singapore can fly . @ 
to Calcutta with an overnight stop in Bangkok, leaving e ° EAPORTERS ° ¢ 
Singapore every Thursday and proceeding from Bangkok e ° C! 
to Rangoon and Calcutta on Fridays. Also from Calcutta ® ° w 
to Singapore—leaving Calcutta at 2200 hrs. on Fridays by SHEE» Pind 
Skymaster and connecting with the DC.6 flight on Saturday , . U 
at Bangkok for Singapore. ° | e a 

. RAN n 

These are the latest developments of. Cathay Pacific ANCE 

Airways who, at all times, make every endeavour to ensure e . $ 

that they offer the very best to their passengers and so ® e ® 

truly live up to their reputation of “Serving the Far East.” ° © LE OWEDS ° t 

The community here has been gratified by the recent intro- : AGEN TS . v 

duction of the DC.6 which has made “Hongkong’s Own Air- 6 : “ k 

line” one of the leading regional airlines in Asia. ° . : 

HEAD OFFICE 

CPA is now connecting Hongkong with Bangkok three e J 
times a week, viz. Wednesday, Friday and Saturday; with e 
Saigon twice a week, viz. Monday and Thursday; with PO. Box 56 I 
Singapore three times a week, viz. Monday, Wednesday and I 
Saturday; with Rangoon and Calcutta once a week, on pe Cables: GILMAN ; 
Friday; with Manila twice a week, viz. Sunday and Wednes- , | pa 
day; and with British Borneo (Labuan) once a week, Sun- ° | 

CPA have own offices'in Hongkong and Associated with: 
are represented in the following cities by the following | SILMA | 
companies :—-Calcutta: Gladstone Lyall & Co, Ltd.; Djakarta: S! (U.K.).LTO., 
Maclaine Watson & Co. Ltd.; Jesselton, Kuching, Labuan sige 
and Sandakan in British Borneo: The Borneo Co. Ltd.; GILMAN & CO. (AFRICA) PTY. LTD., , 
Manila: Warner Barnes & Co. Ltd.; Rangoon: Steel Bros. | Durban and Johannesburg 
& Co. Ltd; Saigon: Denis Freres d’Indochine; Singapore:. | 
Malayan Airways Ltd.; Sydney and London: Australian GILMAN & CO. (CANADA) LTD. 

National Airways Pty. Ltd. Toronto 
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HONGKONG EXCHANGE 
MARKETS 


Report for the week 18 to 23 April 
1955. 


US$ 
+ oy Notes Notes 
April High Low High Low 
18 $58214 581% 581 579 
19 582% §81% 5811, 579% 
20 58114 581% 580% 579% 
21 Holiday 
22 582% 581% 5801, 579% 
23 582 58114 580% 579% 


D.D. rates: High 580% Low 579%. 


Trading totals: T.T. US$1,750,000, 
Notes cash US$444,000, forward 
US$1,520,000, D.D. US$295,000. Fluc- 
tuations were within narrow limits and 
the market for T.T. was quite active 
but for Notes was sluggish. Rates not 
quite steady though rumour spread that 
the British authorities may further 
raise the discount rate, and gold and 
general merchants therefore covered. 
As the local market is influenced large- 
ly by actual trade position than specu- 
lation the trend depends on actual busi- 
ness done. In T.T., offers from Japan 
and Korea were well absorbed by 
banks, gold importers and general mer- 


chants. In Notes, cash was plentiful: 


and shippers were not interested be- 
cause difference was only two points 
with T.T. Interest for change over 
was in favour of sellers at $5.85 per 
US$1,000. Positions figured at a daily 
average of US$23 million. In D.D., 
market was quiet. 


Yen and Piastre: Yen notes cash 
$1,375 per 100,000 and Piastre $915- 
877 per 10,000; very small business 
transacted. Nothing recorded in for- 
ward. Interest for change over $9.59 
per Yen 100,000 and 75 cents per 
Piastre 10,000, both in favour of 
buyers. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 2.03-1.9825, 
Japan 0.01305-0.012975. Highest and 
lowest per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya 0.532, Indochina 11.40, Thai- 
land 3.70, Indonesia 8.00. Sales: 
Pesos 320,000, Yen 85 million, Mala- 
yan $250,000, Piastre 12 million, Baht 
4 million, Indonesian Rupiah 20 million. 


Market was generally active. Philip- 
pine peso was heavily bought for re- 
patriation of funds which earlier had 
sought ‘safety’ in Hongkong. A few 
Chinese residents in Manila thought 
that conditions in the Philippines were 
not to their liking and so they bolted 
with their money to HK and elsewhere 
only to find that, after all, the Philip- 
pines is a good and hospitable country 
where to live and make money is quite 
easy. Consequently they rushed back 


to Manila, giving the financial markets 
some business, in buying and selling 
pesos. 

Indonesian rupiah ‘was on _ offer 
all the time as gold exports from here 
to that country continued and accounts 
have to be settled here in US or HK$. 
The Indonesian buyer, very often being 
a Chinese organisation, lacking foreign 
exchange has to smuggle rupiahs out of 
Indonesia and to convert it in HK or 
Singapere at an outrageously low rate. 
But demand for gold in Indonesia is 
strong, interceptions by often corrupt 
customs organs few, and confidence in 
stability of Indonesian currency not 
very general. The Indonesian authori- 
ties ought to study the system adopted 
by the Thai government for import 
and sale of gold in Bangkok, and if 
they are clever and realistic, knowing 
how little effective control they can 
exercise on gold smuggling and how 
most difficult it would be to get co- 
operation from other governments in 
the region, Djakarta should copy the 
procedure of the Thai authorities, and 
thank them for their example. 

Chinese Exchanges:—People’s Bank 
notes continued at $1.05 per yuan, and 
few transactions were reported. Tai- 
wan Bank notes quoted at $154-148 per 
thgusand, and remittances at 159-155; 
the market was very quiet. 

Bank Notes:—Highest and lowest 
rates per foreign currency unit in HK$: 
England 15.79-15.75, Australia 12.22- 
12.21, New Zealand 13.40-13.35, Egypt 
14.30-14.20, South Africa 15.46-15.45, 
India 1.19-1.18, Pakistan  1.05-1.03, 
Ceylon 0.99-0.96, Burma 0.72, Malaya 
1.838-1.83, Canada 5.84-5.835, Philip- 
pines 2.005-1.985, Macao 1.01, Switzer- 
land 1.385, France 0.015425-0.0154, In- 
ene 0.185-0.125, Thailand 0.276- 
0.274. 


Gold 

April High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
18 $251% 250% Low 26114 
19 252% 251% 262% High 
20 251% 251% 
22 251% 251% 
23 251% 251% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2508 and 2518, and the highest and 
lowest 2528 and 2503. Good demand 
for export, especially from Indonesia, 
prevented drop of rates and more con- 
tracts for import from abroad to Macao 
were concluded. The undertone of the 
market was steady and little specula- 
tion. It is expected that once export 
demand is satisfied further decline will 
come. Interest for change over fa- 
voured sellers and totalled $1.93 per 
10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings re- 
mained small and amounted to 33,600 
taels or averaged 6,720 taels per work- 
ing day. Positions figured at a daily 
average of 37,500 taels. Cash sales 
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totalled 19,890 taels (3,690 taels listed 
and 16,200 arranged). Imports came 
all from Macao and amounted to 13,500 
taels. No arrival in Macao was report- 
ed. Exports figured at 14,000 taels 
(8,500 taels to Indonesia, 2,500 to 
Singapore, 1,500 to India, 1,000 to 
Korea, 500 to Indochina). Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine were 
$13.00-12.50 and 11.80 respectively per 
tael of .945 fine. Cross rates in the 
Exchange were US$37.83-37.81. Con- 
tracts of a total of 40,000 ounces were 
concluded at 37.80 CIF Macao; this 
amount was rather heavy. 


Silver Market: The market con- 
tinued lifeless. No enquiry from ex- 
porters. Bar silver quoted $5.85 per 
tael, $ coin 3.80 per coin, and 20c coins 
2.90 per 5 coins. Only 800 taels in 
bars and 1,600 $ coins were traded. 


Report for the week 25 to 30 April | 


1955. 
U.S.$ 
April High Low High Low 
25 $5821, 581° 580%, 
26 583 582 581% . 580 
27 583% 58234 581% 58034 
28 583 58214 5803, 
29 583% 5821, 581% 480%, 
30 58314 582% 581% 581% 


D.D. rates: High 581%, Low 580%. 


Highest and lowest rates for the 
month of April were for T.T. $5833 and 
5804, and for Notes 581% and 5788. 


. Trading totals for the week under 
review were: for T.T. US$1,740,000, 
Notes cash US$583,000, forward 
US$2,060,000, DD. US$325,000. 

Cross rates in New York were work- 
ing higher but the local market was not 
affected. Gold importers were eager 
buyers. Rates are expected to ease off. 
Peace in the East appears brighter than 
ever; sterling is firm; reasons for gold 
or US$ hedging are none. In T.T. 
sector, general and gold importers were 
buying; offers came from Japan and 
Korea as usual. In Notes, inflow of 


' cash was large but was met with good 


demand due to high interest rates, 
which totalled $3.10 in favour of sellers 
per US$1,000. Positions figured = at 
US$2? million per daily average. In 
D.D. sector, tradings increased. 


Yen and Piastre:— No trading was 
recorded in forward, and interest for 
change over fixed at $6.05 per Yen 
100,000 and $2.60 per Piastre 10,000, 
both in favour of buyers. Quotations 
for cash notes were $1,400—1,375 per 
Yen 100,000 and $925—-865 per Piastre 
10,000, with only small business done. 


Far Eastern Exchange: Highest and 
lowest rates per foreign currency unit 
in HK$: Philippines 2.04—2.02, Japan 
0.013075—0.012925. Highest and lowest 
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rates per HK$ in foreign currency: 
Malaya 0.532, Indonesia 11.40—11.20, 
Thailand 3.70. Sales: Pesos 350,000, 
Yen 95 million, Malayan $310,000, 
Piastre 9 million, Baht 634 million. The 
market remained quiet. Better demand 
for Peso and more funds from Indo- 
china, direct and through Thailand. 


Chinese Exchanges: No change in 
official rates. People’s Bank notes 
quoted $1.10 and 0.93 per yuan for 
bigger and smaller denominations re- 
spectively. Taiwan Bank notes quoted 
$147—145 per thousand, and remit- 
tances 155—150. Only small _trans- 
actions. 


Bank Notes: Highest and low- 
est rates per foreign currency 
unit in HK$: England = 15.80— 


15.78, Australia 12.22, New Zealand 


13.52—13.32, Egypt 14.30—14.20, 
South Africa 15.47—15.45, India 
1.1875—1.185, Pakistan 1.05—1.04, 
Ceylon 0.97, Burma 0.71, Malaya 
1.828—1.825, Canada 5.835—5.82, 


Philippines 2.0175—2.005, Macao 1.01, 
Switzerland 1.35, France 0.015425— 
0.0154, Indonesia 0.13, Thailand 0.274— 
0.272. 

Gold Market 


April High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
25 $251% 251% 
26 252% 251% High 
27 252 251% 
28 251° 251% Low 261%, 
29 2517% 251%, 
30 252 251% 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2514 and 252, and the highest and 
lowest were $2524 and 2514. Highest 
and lowest for the month of April were 
$2528 and 2503. 


The market was very quiet with only 
fractional movements. Lower contract- 
ed price did not affect market as it was 
set off by slightly higher. US$ _ rates. 
Prices were still working profitably to 
gold importers, and contracts  con- 
tinued though comparatively less than 
a week before. Trend of gold market 
is easy. The present higher cross rate 
worked in the Exchange, being caused 
by heavier overbought position taken 
by bigger speculators and met with 
fewer oversold positions, will in due 
course decline, for continuation of im- 
port contracts will enlarge’ the local 
stock further and liquidations will take 
place. In the month of March, 189,500 
fine ounces reached Macao and a similar 
amount in April. These arrivals 
brought the stock in Macao up as ex- 
port did not follow suit. Interest for 
change over favoured. sellers and 
amounted to $1.76 per 10 taels of 945 
fine. Tradings remained small and 
totalled 39,600 taels or averaged 6,600 
taels per day. Positions figured at a 
daily average of 36,800 taels. Cash 
sales amounted to 13,700 taels, of 
which 6,200 taels officially listed and 
7,500 taels privately arranged. Im- 
ports were mainly from Macao and 
totalled 12,000 taels. Shipments of a 
total of 92,000 fine ounces arrived in 
Macao last week. Exports figured at a 
total of 9,500 taels (4,500 taels to Indo- 
nesia, 2,500 to Singapore, 1,500° to 


Rangoon, 1,000 to India). Differences 
paid for local and Macao .99 fine 
were $12.90—12.50 and 11.80—11.60 
respectively per tael of .945 fine. Cross 
rates were US$37.80—37.78, and a total 
of 32,000 fine ounces contracted at 
37.80—37.76 C.LF. Macao. Local con- 
sumption by goldsmiths was very small. 


Silver Market: With some enquiries 
by exporters, silver prices advanced 
somewhat, but as local stock was small, 
little business concluded. Bars quoted 


at $5.95—5.85 per tael, $ coins 3.85— 


3.80 per coin, 20c coins 2.93—-2.90 per 
5 coins. Trading totals were 2,500 
taels in bars, 3,000 $ coins and 4,000 
20c coins. 


Platinum, Diamonds, and Jade 


Platinum plates from Europe quoted 
$55@ per tael, while Japanese pieces 
quoted 500 per tael, these worked at 
about US$79 and US$72 per ounce re- 
spectively. Plates were easier to find 
to buy but not the pieces, for the latter 
must be refined in order to get the 
right fineness. The large local stock of 
one year ago was gradually reducing, 
for it was reported that Communist 
China absorbed some _ appreciable 
quantity for the use of manufacturing 
arms. 


Prices of diamonds were dropping 
since last year by about 10%, and high 
grades of one carat or over were quoted 
at $4,000—3,000 per carat, medium 
grades at 1,800—1,000 per carat, and 
low grades or small parts of one carat 
900—400 per carat. Tradings were 
rather limited. The lowest grade 
when cut roughly, thin, flat and colour- 
ed, was in good demand, for export to 
South East Asia. Prices of these were 
$90—50 per carat. 


Jade prices advanced steadily, for 
cost of unpolished jade stones from 
Burma continued to rise (they were 
about 10% higher than a year ago). 
Local cutters or polishers enjoyed good 
business because. with the certificate of 
origin, local polished jades could be 
shipped to U.S. 


Money Market 


For the past two months, market was 
slightly tighter as general business 
conditions in the Colony continued dull, 
commodity prices were declining, real 
estate investments down due to over 
development and fewer individual in- 
vestors, and declining volume in the 
share market. There was no change 
in interest by foreign banks (6% per 
annum for letters of credit, 8 to 10% 
for time loans, mortgages, overdrafts). 
Charges by Chinese banks and native 
banks were higher, at 10 to 12% p.a. for 
short-term loans against securities, and 
12 to 18% for credits. Both banks and. 
financiers were not willing to mortgage 
real estate; they seemed to think that 
there is danger ahead about future 
values of land and houses. The raise 
of discount rate in England, attracting 
some capital from the Colony, did not 
affect local market. Idle capital from 
abroad was invested mostly in real 
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Economic Review 


estate which was found difficult to turn 
over. Further inflows ceased due to 
rumours about the future position of 
the Colony. Manufacturers, importers, 
especially flour and industrial chemical 
merchants, and exporters to South East 
Asia ports were all in need of financial 
help. Tight market may be witnessed 
later this year. 


HONGKONG AND FAR 
EASTERN TRADE REPORTS 


(April 25-30) 


Overseas and local demand remained 
selective and trading was slow in the 
local commodity market. Japan sent 
more cement, metals and textiles; Korea 
made selective purchases; Taiwan cir- 
culated more enquiries than orders; 
Indonesia and Thailand provided steady 
but limited demand for local manufac- 
tures; and China advertised in local 
papers the names and addresses of 
various export corporations to promote 
direct transactions with local agents 
of overseas buyers. Paper enjoyed 
strong demand and items which were 
short in stock advanced further when 
indents increased. China produce re- 
mained popular with Japan and South- 
east Asia. Trading in metals slowed 
down and heavy stock depressed prices 
of several popular items. Pharmaceu- 
ticals attracted more enquiries than 
orders while industrial chemicals re- 
mained sluggish. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


CONTROL & ENQUIRIES: Import 
control on strategic materials for local 
consumption will be simplified as from 
May 2, 1955. Essential supplies certi- 
ficates will no longer be required for 
these imports which will be controlled 
by import licences only. French manu- 
facturers offered welding equipment, 
wire healds for weaving, metal working 
tools, high precision instruments, crys- 
tal and glassware, toys, household and 
industrial plastic articles, leather wares, 
perfumes, piece goods, bicycles, essen- 
tial oils, insecticide, fertilizers, wines 
and liqueurs, chemicals, pharmaceu- 
ticals, machinery, and foodstuffs. (Con- 
tact the French Commercial Counsellor 
for further particulars—Ed.). 


CHINA TRADE: China National 
Animal By-Products Corporation, Food- 
stuffs Export Corporation and Native 
Produce Export Corporation advertised 
in local papers the addresses of their 
Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton and Tsing- 


tao branches together with lists. of. 


various exports which they handle. The 
C.N.N.P.E.C. also listed under “principal 
imports”: jute, gunny bags, gunny 
cloth, buntal fibre, sisal, sandal wood, 
ivory, coral, emerald, amber, cardamom, 
pistachia, et cetera. China needs cot- 
ton, jute, rubber, dried coconut, leaf 
tobacco, cane sugar and a number of 
minerals produced by Southeast Asia. 
In return, China offers cotton and wool- 


‘Ten textiles, silk piece goods, paper, and 
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tea. Under the Sino-Hungarian trade 
agreement signed recently in Peking, 
China will export minerals and ores, 
animal products, foodstuffs, tea and 
other products in return for power 
generating equipment, machinery, ve- 
hicles, tele-communications equipment, 
metal and rolled steel, petroleum pro- 
ducts and chemicals. 


JAPAN TRADE: Japan is seeking 
a solution to the dilemma of how to 
increase trade with China without com- 
promising its policy of not recognising 
the Peking regime. The Chinese trade 
delegation attempted to force Japanese 
Government to give official sanction to 
the trade agreement between the two 
countries. Chinese orders include large 
quantities of fertilizers, rayon, penicil- 
lin preparations, metals, industrial and 
electrical equipment. Japan’s foreign 
exchange budget for the first half of 
fiscal year 1955 (April-September) 
totalled US$1,317.3 million, showing an 
increase of $69.8 -million over actual 
imports for the corresponding period of 
last year. Appropriations include rice 
& wheat, soya beans and cake, sugar, 
salt, leaf tobacco, tallow,. raw hide, 


resin, raw cotton, raw wool, chemical > 


fiber pulp, abaca textile, cotton rag 
and other textile materials, phosphate 
rock, potash salt, iron ore, scrap iron, 
non-ferrous metals and ores, asbestos, 
crude oil, heavy and light oil, benzine, 
lubricating oil and oil cokes. As a re- 
sult of large re-exports of Japanese 
goods to Indonesia and Singapore, more 
Japanese cement, metals and cotton tex- 
A Japanese gift 
shop will be opened here. It will sell 
Japanese dolls, kimonos and souvenirs. 


KOREA TRADE: The total amount 
sold at the 7th auction of US exchange 
was $1,515,450. The average rate was 
416 Hwan to $1. Meanwhile, Korea 
made only selective purchases in the 
local market. Korean red beans enjoy- 
ed good demand here and 500 tons ori- 
ginally scheduled for Japan were divert- 
ed to Hongkong. 

INDONBSIA' TRADE: Djakarta 
earmarked special foreign exchange for 
the import of bleached and dyed jeans, 
white poplin, white sheeting, white 
black and blue drills and printed cloth. 
Exports of soyabeans, groundnut ker- 
nel, maize, tapioca starch and dried 
potato were resumed. From the local 
market Indonesia bought cotton yarn, 
spun silk and paper. 


THAILAND TRADE: Thailand 
stepped up purchases here in order to 
stock up before the rainy season as 
well as to take advantage of the pre- 
sent rising market prices there. On 
the other hand, Bangkok tightened the 
import restriction on goods of Com- 
munist and Japanese origin from Hong- 
kong. Recent shipments to Thailand 
consisted mostly of locally manufac- 
tured metals, cotton piecegoods, under- 
wears and umbrellas. 


BURMA TRADE: Shipments’ to 
Rangoon included rainwear, enamelware 
and electric torch cells. Meanwhile, 
commodity prices advanced in Rangoon. 


The rise was most conspicuous in the 
case of coconut oil. Biscuits, canned 
goods, soap, salted fish, electric torch 
cells, umbrellas and raincoats also re- 
gistered gains. 


INDOCHINA TRADE: Shipments to 
Saigon were held up pending clarifica- 
tion of the situation over there. Ship- 
ments to Pnompenh were not affected. 
hy dropped from $9.10 per 100 to 

8.80. 


COMMODITY MARKETS 


CHINA PRODUCE: China offered 
straw braids, tobacco leaves and green 
tea; and enquired for jute and gunny 
bags from Southeast Asia. 90 tons of 
ramie for direct shipment from Shang- 
hai to London were contracted at £205 
per metric ton c & f. Demand from 
Japan and other countries was well 
maintained and prices in general were 
steady. Citronella oil was first stimu- 
lated by indent advances but later de- 
pressed by selling pressure. Pepper- 
mint oil attracted orders from Europe, 
Indonesia and Malaya by virtue of 
low quotations. Supply difficulty and 
steady purchases by Singapore improved 
dried chilli; demand from Korea, Tai- 
wan and local industries stimulated 
green peas; while red beans advanced 
on the strength of orders from Singa- 
pore, Taiwan, Japan and local food 
manufacturers. Tea touched lower 
prices as a result of the weak world 
market. Demand from various sources 
included: Japan—cassia oil, sesame, 
mustard seed, cassia lignea and silk 
waste; New Zealand—woodoil; Thai- 
land—rosin and garlic; Indonesia—spun 
silk, and peppermint oil; Australia— 
camphor oil; Europe—aniseed oil, cam- 
phor oil, silk waste and hemp; India— 
galangal; Singapore—dried chilli, gar- 
lic, teaseed cake, red beans and soya 
beans. 


METALS: As a result of marked- 
down Japanese and European indents, 
mild steel round bars declined under 
selling presSure. Locally manufactured 
Pound bars, however, remained steady 
on the strength of orders from Thai- 
land. Short stock kept mild steel flat 
bars firm. Galvanized iron sheet also 
depressed by lower Japanese indents. 
Heavy supply forced down tinplate, tin- 
plate waste waste, blackplate waste 
waste and mild steel plate. Trading on 
the whole was slower, particularly in 
factory items. Shipments to Korea 
were restricted by Seoul’s ban on 
Japanese goods from here. 


PAPER: Newsprint, woodfree print- 
ing and M.G. ribbed kraft registered 
continuous gains when indent costs ad- 
vanced while demand remained strong. 
Trading in these three items were limit- 
ed by short stocks which further stimu- 
lated prices. Dealers booked more 
Japanese, European, American and 
Chinese indents to meet the demand. 


- China also sent strawboard, and mani- 


fold here for local consumption. De- 
mand from various sources included: 
Thailand—woodfree printing, newsprint 
in reels, poster paper, bond, M.G. pure 
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white sulphite, glassine and transparent 
cellulose film; Indonesia—bond, M.G. 
ribbed kraft and duplex board; Taiwan 
—woodfree printing, bond, manifold, 
M.G. pure sulphite, glassine, and tin- 
foil; Korea—woodfree printing, news- 
print in reels and reams; local indus- 
tries—pitched kraft, straw board, mani- 
fold, M.G. cap, M.G. white sulphite and 
newsprint in reams. 


PHARMACEUTICALS: Demand 
from Overseas was good but orders 
were limited to small quantities. Prices 
in general were steady. Orders from 
various countries covered following 
popular items—Korea: aspirin powder, 
saccharine crystal, glucose, santomin 
crystal, atophanyl ampoule, neosalvar- 
san ampoule, sulphadiazine powder and 
isOniazide powder. The Philippines: 
aspirin powder. Thailand—saccharine 


crystal, vanilla and quinine ethylcar- 
bonate. Taiwan—santonin crystal, 
phenacetin, sulphaguanidine powder, 


quinine hydrochloride and vitamine Bl 
powder. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS: Over- 
seas demand failed to improve. Borax, 
gum damar and sodium hydrosulphite 
declined under selling pressure. Orders 
from Korea and Taiwan were small in 
volume and covered only few popular 
items: Korea—sodium nitrate, indus- 
trial tallow and glycerine; Taiwan— 
stearic acid, titanium diozide, rubber 
accelerator, lithopone and talcum pow- 
der. 


RICE, WHEAT FLOUR’ AND 
SUGAR: With the exception of Thai 
A-1 broken rice, other grades declined 
under heavy arrivals. Registered deal- 
ers appealed to Government to cut down 
the monthly import quota of 20,000 
tons. Due to weak overseas demand, 
wheat flour of all brands declined to 
such an extent that local prices were 
lower than US and Canadian indents. 
Japanese sugar enjoyed good local de- 
mand but heavy stock prevented im- 
provement. 


COTTON YARN & PIECE GOODS: 
Export of cotton yarn remained slow. 
Prices were kept steady by small orders 
from Indonesia and Pakistan as well as 
by enquiries from Korea and Thailand. 
Japanese piece goods were steady on 
account of enquiries from Southeast 
Asia and also because of Japanese 
Government’s announcement that dur- 
ing May and June its production will 
be cut by 12%. 


CEMENT: Heavy arrival (over 
10,000 bags) depressed Japanese cement 
to $115 per ton (spot). New offers 
from Tokyo ($116 per ton cif HK) 
attracted no further booking. 


HONGKONG MANUFACTURES: 
Recent criticism from UK on _ loca! 
manufactures was concentrated on 
what was called “unfair” competition. 
One trade association in the UK asked 
its members to be particularly vigilant 
where HK goods are concerned in order 
to prosecute retailers offering for sale 
goods which are not marked in accor- 
dance with the UK Merchandise Marks 
Act. The Act requires that in no cir- 
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cumstances should the word “British” 
be used on goods manufactured here. 
The only acceptable general marks are 
either “Made in Hongkong” or “Empire 
Made” in addition to any other specific 
marking depending on the uature of 
the article. Meanwhile, New Delhi en- 
quired for locally manufactured iron 
and steel, metals and textile products; 
West Africa was interested in enamel- 
ware, rubber’ shoes, canvas’. shoes, 
socks and stockings, chinaware, 
cosmetics, handbags, artificial orna- 
ments, umbrellas, felt hats; and 
some British firms ordered gloves, and 
knitted goods. HK official delegation 
to the British Industries Fair will be 
led by ‘Mr. T. F. R. Waters of John D. 
Hutchison and Company Limited. HK 
delegation to the 1955 Toronto Trade 
Fair will consist of Mr. P. G. Williams 
of Dodwells and Mr. B. I. Barlow of 
Department of Commerce and Indus- 
try. 


FANCY FEATHERS AND 
FEATHER ARTICLES 


Several local firms are now making 
feather articles such as dusters, flowers 
and shuttlecocks in Hongkong. This is 
a new industry in this Colony. These 
firms used to export feathers to US, 
Europe and other markets. The best 
years were those during 1920/1941 
when there was no trade restriction 
and the demand from various markets 
was good. The trade with the West 
was suspended when Japan occupied 
Hongkong at the end of 1941. After 
V-J Day, the revival of local feather 
export was very slow due mostly to 
production difficulties in China. Since 
the enforcement of China Embargo in 
1949, US have been buying feathers 
direct from Taiwan. Small quantities 
of Taiwan feathers processed locally 
were shipped to US but Hongkong fea- 
ther exporters depended mainly upon 
orders from Europe during the past 
five years. 


Export feathers can be classified into 
two categories: the Bedding Feather 
and the Fancy Feather. The first item 
has been described in the July 29, 1954 
issue of this publication on page 134 
under “Hongkong’s Feather Export.” 
Under Fancy Feathers, there are more 
than a thousand different kinds of fea- 
thers from various types of wild birds 
and in different sizes and colours. They 
are used mostly as ornaments on hats. 
Fancy feathers are also used in the 
making of darts, arrows, fishing baits 
and many other articles. Prices vary 
from a few cents to over a thousand 
dollars per pound. Feathers from 
Australian Paradise birds and Indian 
Peacocks are very expensive. 


Recently, several American firms sent 
unassorted Taiwan feathers here for 
‘processing because the labour cost is 
much cheaper in this Colony. One 
American firm arranged with a local 
exporter to manufacture feather arti- 
cles such as dusters and flowers’ in 
Hongkong. This arrangement was so 


satisfactory that several other local 
firms also started to make feather 
flowers, shuttlecocks and other products 
for export. If a steady market could 
be developed for these articles, then 
this new industry would grow when 
the September-April feather season 
begins this Autumn. 


HONGKONG SHARE 
MARKET 


The market was very slow at the 
beginning of last week. However as 
optimism grew in London and Washing- 
ton on the peaceful solution of “Taiwan 
Problem”, buyers appeared on_ the 
market, activity increased and prices 
started to move up. The’ turnover 
which was around $800,000 on Monday 
and Tuesday jumped to $1.8 million on 
Thursday and improved further to $2.3 
million on Friday. Interest centred 
chiefly in Utilities which climbed to the 
boom levels of January. Land, Hotel, 
Bank and Wheelock groups were also 
popular. 


Monday: The market was very slow. 
Interest centred chiefly in the Land 
and Utility groups. Banks and Insur- 


ances were enquired for and limited 
business reported in the former. At 
the close, the market appeared’ two 


strengthen with buyers in evidence. {n 
the rubber section, the market was 
quiet. The turnover of the day 
amounted to $781,000. Tuesday: The 


market showed little improvement. 
Interest centred chiefly in the Land, 
Hotel and Utility groups. Banks and 


Insurances were enquired for and a fair 


. business was reported in both. At the 


close, the market was quiet but steady. 
In the rubber section, the market was 
also quiet. The day’s turnover amount- 
ed to $861,000. Wednesday: The mar- 
ket was very quiet during the half 
day’s trading. Interest centred chiefly 
in the Land and Utility groups. Banks 
and Insurances were enquired for and 
a fair business reported. In the rub 
ber section, the market followed _ the 
trend of raw material prices, and 
buyers prevailed with a good turnover 
in Amalgamated Rubbers. The half- 
day’s turnover amounted to $520,000. 
Thursday: The market improved con- 


siderably with a large turnover. In- 


terest centred chiefly in the Utility 
group. Banks and Insurances were en- 
quired for and a large business re- 
ported. A feature of the day’s trading 
was the large turnover in Trams and 
China Lights. At the close, the market 
appeared to strengthen with buyers in 
evidence. In the rubber § section, the 
market followed the trend of raw 
material prices, and buyers prevailed 
with a large turnover in Amalgamated 
Rubbers. The day’s turnover amount- 
ed to $1,870,000. Friday: At the close 
of the week, the market was very active 
resulting in a large turnover. Interest 
centred chiefly in Wheelock Marden & 
Co., and the Land, Hotel .and Utility 
groups. Banks and Insurances’ were 
enquired for and a fair business re- 
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ported in H.K. Banks. At the close, 
the market appeared to strengthen with 
buyers in evidence. In the rubber sec- 
tion, the market was very steady and 
buyers prevailed with unsatisfied de- 
mands. The day’s turnover amounted 
to $2,274,000. The Secretaries for 
Yangtsze Finance announced that at the 
close of business on April 28, 1955, the 
shares had a statistical value of $8.19. 
The Directors of the Nanyang Cotton 
Mill, Limited, will recommend at the 
forthcoming meeting of shareholders 
the payment of a final dividend for 
the year 1954 of 60 cents per share 
free of tax, making a total dividend for 
the year of One Dollar per share free 
of tax. | 


SINGAPORE SHARE 
MARKET 


An increased volume of _ business 
was written in a week when the British 
Budget was brought down by the policy 
speech for the first Elected Government 
The former was much 
as had been anticipated in the London 
Market and the latter, covering a very 
wide field, gave refreshing evidence of 
a realistic approach to matters of trade 
while aiming “at a more equitable dis- 
tribution of income.” An Economic 
Adviser is to be appointed and an Eco- 
nomic Commission set up, together with 
a fully representative Trade Advisory 
Council. 
it is proposed to introduce practicable 
measures for increasing revenue, while 
having regard to the need to encourage 
enterprise and expand trade. It is the 
declared intention of the new Govern- 
ment to foster-the entrepot trade. The 
intention to provide ways for the lower 
income groups to own their homes will 
commend itself to all save arch plan- 
ners, bureaucrats and Communists. 
Plans.for Social Services and the ob- 
jective of bringing about fuller polli- 
tical union with the Federation are but 
a continuation of policies already ini- 
tiated under Colonial Government. 


Time will show to what extent the 
new Government can reconcile ambi- 
tious spending with revenue raising on 
a scale conducive to increased capital 
investment, but it does not appear that 
the spirit of compromise is already at 
work. It is almost as if the framers 
of the new policies have taken heed of 
the lightning which struck the Dal- 
housie Monument, warning them that 
the spirits which watch over Singapore 
will not tolerate radical departure from 
the principles on which the Island has 
become great and which are incised on 
that obelisk. 


After the policy speech buyers were 
more in evidence and there was a 
general raising of selling limits for all 
Industrials. As might have been ex- 
pected, this section showed the greatest 
activity during the week. Heavy ‘offer- 
ings brought lower levels in mid week 
but even after Friday’s recovery, 15 
active stocks showed 11 falls with 4 


In the light of their findings , 
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practically unchanged on ba- 
lance. Tins moved irregularly within 
narrow limits with more activity in 
Sterlings. Rubbers were a steady 
market throughout. In the Industrial 
section, Consolidated Tin Smelters were 
taken in quantity at 30/6 on the lower 
British tax rate. Fraser & Neave came 
in for heavy liquidation down to $1.76 
which being absorbed - closed buyers 
$1.80. Gammon showed little fluctua- 
tion during the week and Friday’s de- 
claration of 35% was in line with mar- 
ket expectations. Hongkong Bank 
London Register were again taken in 
fair numbers around £90. Malayan 
Breweries, recently quoted very widely, 
closed buyers $3.80. Malayan Cement 
opening at $1.36 were $1.40 at the end, 
while Metal Box are lower over the 
period. Singapore Cold Storage de- 
clined to $1.75 where buyers were at- 
tracted closing $1.80. Straits Trading 
fell to $24.50 when final and interim 
dividends were announced at the same 
rate as last year with no indication of 
proposals for the long rumoured free 
capital issue. Straits Steamship were 
taken at $14.50, closing buyers over. 
United Engineers eased _ slightly, to 
$11.40, as did Henry Waugh to $1.723 


and Wearne to $2.774 but all three 


had buyers over at close. 


In Dollar Tins Kuchai met good out- 
port support up to $1.79. Petaling 
after business at $3.924 firmed to $4.00 
for a forward delivery. Sungei way 
fetched $2.90. 


Among Malayan Sterlings, Kuala 
Kampar became active and after fair 
ee had been absorbed moved to 


_ Sterling Tins rendered more attrac- 
tive by the reduced tax deduction from 
dividends were selectively bought from 
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NOTICE 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF CANTON, LIMITED 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Notice is hereby given that the 
ORDINARY YEARLY MEETING 
of the Society will be held at the 
Head Office of the Society, Union 
Building, Hong Kong, on Thurs- 
day, 26th May 1955 at 11.30 a.m. 
to receive the Directors’ Report’ 
and the Statement of Accounts, 
to declare a dividend and to trans- 
act the ordinary business of the 
Society. 


The SHARE TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the Society will be 
CLOSED from 7th May to 26th - 
May, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE 
General Manager. 


Hong Kong, 6th April 1955. 


London including Ayer Hitam, Killing- 
hall, London Tin, Pahang and Southern 
Malayan. 


In the Rubber section there was some 
enquiry for Ayer Panas, Glenealy and 
Kempas with $1.85 bid for Lunas and 
3/6 for Riverview. 


Business in Loans was on a reduced 
scale with buyers in several] places and 
little paper offering. , 


Business done 16th—22nd April, 1955. 


Industrials :—-Alexandra Brick Ords. $2.45, 
Consolidated Tin Smelters Ords. 30/6, Fraser & 
Neave Ords. $1.80, $1.77%4, to $1.78% and 
$1.76, Gammons $3.07%, $3.05 and $3.10, 
Hongkong Bank London £91 and £89%, Wm. 
Jacks $3.22%4, Malayan Cement $1.36, $1.37%4, 
$1.38%, and $1.40, Metal Box $1.45 to $1.40 
and $1.42%, Oriental Telephones 100/-, Robin- 
son Ords. $2.15, Singapore Cold Storage $1.80 
and $1.75 to $1.76, Straits Traders $25.50 and 
$24.50, Straits Steamship $14.50, Union In- 
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surance $540.00, United Engineer Ords. $11.50 
und $11.45, to $11.40, Henry Waugh $1.72%, 
Wearnes $2.80 and $2.77%. 


Tins :—Kuchais $1.77% and $1.79, Lingui $1.65, 
Petaling $3.92%, $3.95, and $3.97%, Rantau 
$1.65, Sungei Ways $2.90, Jelapangs 13/9, 
Kuala Kampar 30/6 and 30/10%, Rawang Tins 
11/3, Ayer Hitam 28/9, Killinghall 8/- ¢.d. and 
7/7\% ex. d., London Tin 7/7% to 8/-, Pahang 
Consol. 12/-, Southern Malay Tin 7/8. 


Rubbers:—Ayer Panas 87% cents, Glenealy 
971% cents, Kempas $1.40, Lunas $1.85, Pajam 
83 cents, Parit Perak $1.37%, Riverview 3/6. 


Overseas Investments :—British:— Achille Serre 
11/6, Bowmaker (New Issue) 17/6, Beechams 
24/11%, Cow & Gate 2/6%, I.C.I1. 44/10%, 
and 45/3, Ponsford, Newman & Benson Pref. 
16/3, Shell Transport 131/6. 


Australian:—Australian Paper Manufacturers 
A21/- and A20/9, Broken Hill Prop. A40/9, Con- 
tainers A25/6, Gold Mines of Kalgoorlie (Al/- 
paid up) A3/2%, I.C.I. A.N.Z. A41/3, Pekos 
A8/8, and A8/9, Swan Breweries A9/4 and 
A9/6. 

South Africa:—-De Beers Deferred (Col. reg.) 
114/4%. 


NOTICE 


(2) That:— (a) 


Hong Kong, 6th April 1955. 


UNION INSURANCE SOCIETY OF CANTON, LIMITED 
NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS 


Notice is hereby given that an EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of the Shareholders of the Society will be held at the Head 
Office of the Society, Union Building, Pedder Street, Hong Kong, on 
Thursday, the twenty-sixth day of May 1955 at 11.45 am., or so soon 
afterwards as the Ordinary Yearly Meeting, to be held at 11.30 a.m. 
on that day, shall have concluded, when the subjoined resolutions will 
be submitted as Ordinary Resolutions:— 


" (1) ° That the Issued Capital of the Society be increased from 
£1,350,000 to £1,500,000 by the creation of fifteen thousand 
new shares of £10 each. 


It is desirable to capitalize a sum of One 
hundred, and fifty thousand pounds being part of the 
undivided profits of the Society standing to the credit of 
the Exchange and Investment Fluctuation Account and 
accordingly that such sum be capitalized and applied in 
payment in full for fifteen thousand new shares of the 
Society of Ten Pounds each at par and that such shares 
credited as fully paid up be distributed amongst the Share- 
holders who on the twenty-sixth day of May 1955 were 
registered shareholders of th. Society in the proportion of 
one new share for every nine then held by such Share- 
holders respectively and that the shares so distributed shall 
be treated for all purposes as an increase of the issued 
Capital of the Society held by each Shareholder and not 
as income, and that such shares shall rank for dividend as 
from the first day of January 1955 and shall in all other 
respects rank pari passu with the existing shares of the 
Society and that no fractional certificates shall be issued 
but that shares representing fractions shall be allotted to 
a Trustee to be nominated by the Directors upon trust 
for sale on such conditions as they consider expedient, and 
the net proceeds of sale shall be distributed proportionately 
amongst those members who would otherwise be entitled to 
such fractions and in satisfaction thereof. 


(b) The Board of Directors be hereby authorized to 
allot and issue new Shares for distribution in the manner 
and proportions aforesaid. 


By Order of the Board, 
L. B. STONE 
General Manager. 
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HONGKONG’S TRADING PARTNERS IN 1954 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Meat and meat preparations 
Dairy products, eggs and honey 
Fish and fish preparations 
Cereals and cereal preparations 
Fruits and vegetables 
. Sugar and sugar preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
Feeding stuffs for animals (not including un- 

Miscellaneous food preparations 
Tobacco and tobacco manufactures 
Hides, skins and fur skins, 
Oil-seeds, oi! nuts and oil kernels 
Wood, lumber and cork 
Animal & vegetable crude materials,: inedible, 

Mineral fuels, lubricants and related materials 
‘Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), 

fats, greases and derivatives 
Chemical elements and compounds .. err 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical products 


eeeee 


undressed ...... 


Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 
polishing and cleansing preparations .... 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 

Rubber manufactures, n.@.8. 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 


Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof 


Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 


Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery 
ge 
Machinery other than electric .............. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances .. 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
heating & lighting fixtures & fittings . 
Furniture and fixtures 


Clothing 


Professional, scientific and controlling instru- 
ments; photographic & optical goods; 

Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n. e. s. 


Total Merchandise 
Gold and _ specie 


Grand Total 


WEST AFRICA (BR.) 
Fish and fish preparations 
Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
Miscellaneous food preparations 


Chemical elements and compounds .......... 
Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials .... 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 
polishing and cleansing preparations 
Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
Leather, leather manufactures n.e.s., & 
dressed furs 


Road, C. Hongkong. 


Part Ill 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 
mage" 576 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof .. 
53,078 30,563 Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
1,114,206 183,919 Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
50,871 2,854 Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 
368 90,612 Manufactures of metals 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
39,098 49,918 prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
69,517 iat heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 
112,916 _— Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
160,020 Professional, scientific om controlling instru- 
234,640 572,636 
92,552 - Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
4,939,117 105,184 
9,134,182 8,613 
,748 
41,496 EAST AFRICA (BR.) 
11,677 36,100 Cereals and cereal preparations 
345,128 Sugar and sugar preparations 
16,350 “a Coffee, tea, cocoa, spices and manufactures thereof 
17.988 Miscellaneous food preparations §.......... 
26,946 8,127 Hides, | chine and tor. skins, undressed ...... 
-seeds, oil nuts a 
Re 3 923,731 Animal and vegetable oils (not essential oils), 
Uae 1,664 ats, greases and derivatives ............ 
ar 6,459 Chemical elements and compounds .......... 
19,576 18,000 Dyeing, tanning and colouring materials ... 
Essential oils and perfume materials; toilet, 
- 2,079,107 polishing and cleansing preparations ts 
~~ 132,189 Explosives and miscellaneous chemicals and 
1,423,235 Leather, leather manufactures, n.e.s., & 
Rubber 
Wood and cork manufactures (excluding 
4,205 498,650 Paper, paperboard and manufactures thereof + 
Textile yarn, fabrics, made-up articles and 
3,799,700 — Non-metallic mineral manufactures, n.e.s. 
——_ Silver, platinum, gems and jewellery ........ 
Machinery other than electric .............. 
Electric machinery, apparatus and appliances 
Prefabricated buildings; sanitary, plumbing, 
= 5,493 heating & lighting fixtures & fittings 
7 577,662 Travel goods, handbags and similar articles 
Professional, ‘scientific and controlling ‘instru- 
ments; photographic & optical goods; 
YF 128.487 Miscellaneous manufactured articles, n.e.s. 
ats 153.657 (To be Continued) 


Annual subscription rate: $80. 


Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - Or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 


8,079 
440,246 


28,200 
168,564 


29,874,003 
2,678,888 
210,400 


107,224 
580,986 


36,634,037 


Exports 
$ 
1,745 


7,096 
1,088 


1,600,190 
722,234 
142,320 

14,529,564 
351,159 
4,400 


2,886,352 
17,945 
776,188 
14,058 ,893 
1,080,910 


110,919 
3,344,446 


40,614,419 


23,377 


147,500 
7,510 


19,777 
9,650 


162,088 
1,786 


9,506 
4,603 


11,401,651 
133,348 
62,901 
47,181 
5,136,613 
18,068 
126,254 
800 


1,256,522 
18,126 
336,641 
20,783,931 
433,901 


25,084 
731,299 


41,457,338 


Published and edited by ERIC E. HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review Ltd., 
at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. Cables: Ficom. 
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The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


Mi ™ NATHAN ROAD, KOWLOON 


TELEPHONE: 53011 -5 


FLECTRICAL 


The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for -Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «+ GAS 

TURBINES + MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT « 

TRANSFORMERS + ELECTRIC TRACTION «+ MOTORS 

AND CONTROL GEAR «+ METERS, RELAYS AND 

INSTRUMENTS «= WELDING EQUIPMENT «= SWITCH- 

GEAR « RECTIFIERS « ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL CO., ITD. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 


HONGKONG: 
SHANGHAI: 
SINGAPORE: 


BANGKOK: 


Arnhold & Co., Lid., 


McAlister & Co., Lid., 


Steel Bros. & Co., Lid., 


Holland House, Ice House St. 

Sassoon House 

5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 
Penang & Kuala Lumpur 

Chartered Bank Buildings 
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More Than 50 YEARS 


EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 


To 
SOUTH AFRICA AND 
SOUTH AMERICA V.V. 


Two regular sailings per month, served a.o. by our wellknown vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG, TJITJALENGKA, 
STRAAT BALI, etc. 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 


To 
West African Destinations 


To 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA, MAHE | 
(SEYCHELLES) AND BEIRA V.V. ! 


Regular monthly sailings with uptodate modern vessels offering 
limited attractive passenger accommodation. 


To 
-SINGAPORE, PENANG, BELAWAN DELI 
| AND PALEMBANG 


Regular Monthly Sailings 
T 


SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA (JAVA 
NORTHCOAST PORTS AND 
MACASSAR) | 


Regular Fast Service by Our Modern Comfortable Vessels 
“TJIWANGI’/“TJILUWAH” every 2nd and 16th of each month. 
| 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA (INCL. BALI) 


Special Holiday Fares 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartments available 


Agents for: 


HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


BOOKING AGENTS FOR ALL AIR LINES 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 


AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bdlg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/19. Hong Kong 


| Particulars gladly supplied by 


Pan American 
offers the only 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
TOURIST SERVICE-*1366" 


TO THE U.S.A. Fly The Rainbow, Pan American's new 
tourist service, via Tokyo or Manila to the U.S.A. 
Same big double-decked “Strato” Clippers* across the 
Pacific as on luxury flights. Same experienced flight 
crews. Complimentary meals. Only $990 round trip, 
save $387 over first-class round-trip fare. 


TO EUROPE. Popular Rainbow service from Hong 
Kong to Rome, Paris, other major European cities. 
You fly in speedy new Super-6 Clippers via the 
Middle East. Only $1013.10 round trip to Paris, 
save $252 over first-class round-trip fare. 


All fares quoted in U.S. Currency 


Fer reservations, call yeur Trevel Agent er 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Heng Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


*Trade-Mark, | 
Pen American World Airweys, Ine, 


PAN AMERICAN 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated im the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liabilsey 
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& COMPANY JARDINE, MATHESON 
b | & CO., LTD. 
| LT p | Established 1832 
| FAR EAST MERCHANTS 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK | HEAD OFFICE: 14/18 PEDDER STREET, 
199 HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 
P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Tea and General Merchants, 
Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
_Insurance Agents, Machinery and 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 
| Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, 
Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers 
of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and 
| Pharmaceuticals. 
| 
| 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 
The Australia China Line 
The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
British Overseas Airways Corporation 


| 
| 
| 


HEAD OFFICE: | 


| || 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


| | Glen Line Limited 
Royal Mail Lines Limited 


MORO Prince Line Limited 
| BRANCHES: 


| | | Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. | 
| I | aci ransport Lines, Inc. 
TOKYO NEW YORK The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. | 
: Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
| YOKOHAMA VANCOUVER | Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. | 
KOBE } CANTON’ Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW The pater Insurance Co., Ltd. 
* Business temporarily suspended. Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
| The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 
£. | The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— Eastern Federal Union Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. 
Dodwell & Co., (Aus.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. | HONGKONG AIRWAYS LIMITED 
Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, eral 


JARDINE ENGINEERING 
CORPORATION LIMITED 


Kenya. 
| Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd. Vancouver. 
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Managed by 


A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 
as General Agents U.S.A. 
MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 
Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


* Calling Vancouver 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 
Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “CORNELIUS MAERSK” ... .. May 8 
MS. “PETER MAERSK” ._ .... .... May 13 
MS. “JEPPESEN MAERSK” ... .. May 20 
Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 
MS. “KIRSTEN MAERSK” .... .... .... May, 8 
M.S. “MATHILDE MAERSK” .... .... June 7 
Arrivals from Persian Gulf & India 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ._ ... .... May 21 
MS. “ELLEN MAERSK” _... .... .... May 27 
Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 

Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 

| Papan 
M.S. “HERTA MAERSK”. .... .... ... May 7 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK” ... ... May 21 


For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 


JEBSEN & CO. 


Pedder Building. Tel: 37041 
Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. ~ Tel: 20461 
Dates and rotation subject to change without notice. 


At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


PHILADELPHIA 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
"MS. MARR May 3 
May 17 
“PETER MAERSK” .... .... .... June 2 


The United Commercial Bank Ltd. 


Incorporated in India 
with Limited Liability 


Authorized Capital:  ..... HK$96,386,000.- 
Subscribed Capital: HK$48,193,000.- 
Paid-up Capital: HK$24,096,000.- 
Reserve Fund: . HK$10,422,000.- 


| | Reserve Liability of Shareholders: ...... HK$24,096,000.- 


BRANCHES 
| INDIA 
| 89 Branches established in all the important places. 


| PAKISTAN FRENCH-INDIA 
Karachi Pondicherry 
| 
| BURMA MALAYA 
Akyab Penang 
Bassein Singapore 
Moulmein 
Mandalay 
| Rangoon 


LONDON: 
15 Throgmorton Avenve, LONDON, E.C.2. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 


The Bank is equipped with modern 
airconditioned SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT 
and provides LOCKERS of different sizes 
according to requirements. 


FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank provides complete service 

f for Foreign Banking and Exchange all 

over the world in cooperation with first 
class Bankers. 


4-Queen’s Road 
— D. P. SARIN 


Tel. 36071-2-3 Manager. 
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